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THE NAUTILUS. 


NEW THOUGHT CENTERS 


Following is a list of New Thought centers, reading 
rooms, book stores, etc., where New Theught publica- 
tions may be found, and where visitors are always 
welcome. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—F. D. Martini, Palmist, 
Delaware ave. and Board Walk. 


BOSTON, MASS.—The Metaphysical Club, 311 Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 80 Huntington ave. 


BUFFALO, N. ¥.—James Russell, 139 College street. 

CHICAGO, TWL—Liberal Book Concern, 89 Wash- 
ington street. 

CHICAGO, I1L—The Progressive Thinker, 40 Loomis 
street. 


CHRISTCHURCH, New Zealand—Ida M. Bruges, 
Fendalton. 


DENVER, Col.—J. Howard Cashmere, 1700 Welton 
street. 

IOLA, Kam.—H. Spencer, 5 N. Jefferson street. 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. L—Miss S. Hale, 
care S. Tavares, 7 St. Andrew Lane. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Mrs. Emily Solomon, 411-418 
Hall Bldg. 


LONDON, England—Higher Thought Center, 10 
Cheniston Gardens, W. 


LONDON, England—L,. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Im- 
perial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


LONDON, Englamd—George Osbond, 14 Kenilworth 
ave., Wimbledon, S. W. 

LONDON, England—New Thought Pub. Co., Ltd. 
T. W. ‘Henry, Mgr., Temple Phantberk, Temple 
ave., E. C. 

LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Metaphysical Library, 611 
Grant Bldg., 855 So. Exoniieay.” R 


MELBOURNE, Australia—Miss E. R. Hinge, 115 
Collins street, Austral Bidg. 


PORTLAND, Ore.—W. E. Jones, 291 Alder street. 


SPOKANE, Wash.—Lew N. Benson, 114 South 
Post street. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—H. H. Schroder, 8587 Crittenden 
street. German publications a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—The Progressive Book Co., 
Drawer 658. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal—Loring & Co., 768-66 Fifth 
street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—W. D. McCurdy, Natur- 
ant, 1333 Market street. 

SEATTLE, Wash.—Thomas A. Barnes & Co., 1825 
Third ave. 

TORONTO, Can.—W. H. Evans, 357% Yonge street. 

WINNIPEG, Man., Can., H. B. Adames, 643 
Notre Dame ave. 


Foreign Postage Stamps 


We have a quantity of cancelled foreign postage stamps 
that we have received on letters from all parts of the 
world. Among these are stamps (of various denomina- 
tions) from Japan, China, Russia, India, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Transvaal, Norway, Sweden, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Tasmania, Italy, England, Panama, Chile, Australia, 
New Zealand, Central America. 

We have these stamps sorted into packages of twenty, 
all different, and will send them prepaid at 10 cents per 
package. 

Six: Packages occcsics ss ressos 6 a censas ad ccasewiore e oa 50 cents 
Fourteen packages sca os ruro so esses s UEa s ose $1.00 

One of the latest fads is to use foreign stamps for 
decorative purposes. Screens, walls and even beds and 
chairs are being decorated with them. They make ex- 
ceedingly artistic effects when properly arranged. Address: 

WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Holyoke, Mass. 


When replying to advertisements 


LIST OF BOOKS 


BY ELIZABETH TOWNE. 


PRACTICAL METHODS FOR SELF-DEVEBL- 
TEMENT, SPIRITUAL, MENTAL, PHYSI- 

160 pages on antique paper, new half-tone of the 
author; well bound in cloth; price $1.00. 

JOY PHILOSOPHY. 
75 large pages, bound in purple silk cloth stamped 
in gold; price $1.00. “Every line sparkles with 
life and original thought.” 


YOU AND YOUR FORCES, or The Constitu- 
tion of Man. 
15 chapters, green and gold, flexible cover, half- 
tone of the author; price 50 cents. “Full of 
thought starters.” —“In maay, respects the most 
remarkable book I ever read.” 


HOW TO GROW SUCCESS. 
71 pages, strong paper cover, 


petur of author; 
pries 50 cents. “A well o 
elp. 


information and 


EXPERIENCES IN SELF-HEALING. 
A spiritual autobiography and guide to realization, 
intensely alive and helpful; new and best portrait 
of the author; price 50 cents. “A book of 
strong common sense, lighting up what to many is 
a path of fear and mystery.” “Has done me more 
good than anything else.’ 

HAPPINESS AND MARRIAGE. 
Treats of the everyday problems of married life 
and tells how to solve them successfully. 80 
pages, heavy paper covers, picture of author. 
Price 50 cents. 


JUST HOW TO WAKE THE SOLAR PLEXUS. 
Paper bound; price 25 cents, “It contains a 
FORTUNE in value.” “Breathing exercises of 
great gaue” “Not only the key, but explicit 
method.” 


JUST HOW TO CONCENTRATE. 
Paper; price 25 cemts. “A bugle call to those 
who, el “A power and an inspiration.” “So 
elpful.” 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN AND PARENTS. 
Paper; price 25 cents. “It is great! Every 
father and mother should have it.” 


JUST HOW TO COOK MEALS WITHOUT 
MEAT. 
Paper; price 25 cents. 
THE STORY OF A LITERARY CAREER, By 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. z 
This book contains a foreword by Elizabeth 
Towne, who publishes it; and a supplement 
capter by Ella Giles Ruddy. Beautifully printe! 
and bound in heavy paper, with illustrations. 
Price 50 cents. 


THE EVERY DAY BOOK. 
Compiled and portions of it written by Suzanne 


Wardlaw. 

A “birthday book,” “year book” and “every day” 
book combined. Gives zodiacal sign, precious 
stones, colors, flowers, musical composers, and 
special sentiment for every month, with appro- 
riate quotation for each day of the year. A little 
eauty, heavy finished Pe rich red silk cloth 
stamped in white leaf, 130 pages, and blank 
pages for further sentiments. ize 434x8 inches. 
Price $1.10 postpaid. 

Ask for descriptive circular free. 

Order any of these books of 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Holyoke, Mass. 


AUTO-MAGNETISM. 


You can cure any ache or pain in a few minutes; 
banish nervousness and cure all troubles arising from a 
disordered nervous system; gain immediate mastery over 
nearly every ailment that affects the human body, by 
means of the simple, natural exercise, AUTO-MAGNET- 
ISM. It is marvelous! No drugs, no apparatus. No 
mental or magnetic treatment. It is a physiological im- 
possibility for the exercise to fail to accomplish all that is 
claimed for it. No cost whatever save for instructions, 
You can master instructions at one reading, and prove to 
ourself at once their value. Instructions only $1.00. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. 

WILLIAM MACKEEB, - - Abbott, Tex. 


please mention Tug NAUTILUS. 
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Nautilus News. 


OUR MOUNTAIN Professor Larkin’s arti- 
TOP PROFESSOR. © “The Marvelous Ex- 
: : * pansion of the Scien- 
tific Mind” which was announced for this num- 
ber of Nautilus, was left out to make room 
for his article on the earthquake, in which we 
are all specially interested at this time. The 
pemi article will appear in the August num- 
er, 

And perhaps there will be something else, 
too, from the professor, about that wonderful 
new lake which is forming in Southern Cali- 
fornia, probably as a result of the recent 
changes in the earth’s surface which caused 
the great quake. Professor Larkin is now ex- 
ploring the vicinity of the new lake, and prom- 
ises to keep us informed of any interesting de- 
velopments, not only in that neighborhood but 
in others. 

We may consider Professor Larkin as a 
kind of scientific editor of The Nautilus, and 
congratulate ourselves that he will help us to 
understand and apply many wonderful ideas, 
including both old and new discoveries along 
all scientifc lines. Real scientists who are 
likewise New Thoughtists are rare, and in 
Professor Larkin we have the chief of 
them. Tucked away with my store of valuable 
manuscripts are several very fine articles. from 
Professor Larkin, some of which are accom- 
panied by illustrations, all of which we will 
give to our readers as soon as space permits. 
pee he is preparing other interesting things 
or us. 

In June Nautilus we gave you a remarkable 
picture of our Mr. Larkin’s Lowe Observa- 
tory on top of Echo Mountain. And on the 
iront cover of this number appears a half-tone 
of Larkin himself in his work-day uniform. 
Perhaps some of our readers will visit him in 
the flesh some day, carrying Nautilus greetings 
to our Professor above the clouds but not of 
them. We may go ourselves. 

P. S—A note just came from Professor Lar- 
kin which says: “Am in an exciting place, in 
a post office in Mexico. Just in front of the 
post office hundreds of men are building the 
levee higher. The mighty Colorado river is 
miles out of its course. Towns are in danger. 
Will write an account for Nautilus when I get 
home. The Salton Sea is rising at a fearful 
rate. It is seventy miles long and forty wide. 
All Southern California may have a change of 
climate—time only will tell. Have been in the 
great earthquake debris at Brawley, yesterday, 
near Mexico.” 


ANOTHER 


ners Collier's Week. 
ners, Colliers Week- 
NEW CONTRIBUTOR. iy , Metropolitan and 
other magazines you are familiar with some of 
the stories and other articles of that versatile 
writer, Frederick Rosslyn. Well, this man of 
letters, whose real name, by the way, is Lam- 
bert Reynolds Thomas, of Philadelphia—is to 
be a frequent contributor to The Nautilus. 
Already I have accepted from him three most 
interesting articles on “The First Wireless Tel- 
egraph,” “A New Thought on the Keely Mo- 
tor” and “The Psychology of Dreams.” In 


teresting titles, eh? And I surmise you will 
find the articles fully as interesting as the ti- 
tles. These will appear in the autumn num- 
bers of Nautilus. 

In addition to these articles we have a bright 
causerie of his, called “Saving and Giving,” 
with which Frederick Rosslyn will make his 
first appearance, in our very next number. 
TRUE STORIES August is the month 
INSTEAD OF Fiction. f0" the hammock in 
: a shady nook, lem- 
onade and instead of a book, a “fiction number” 
of some bright magazine. Our August Nau- 
tilus will not be exactly a fiction number; it 
will be a sort of True Story Number. In ad- 
dition to the usual bright and helpful articles 
from our old friends and new, there will be 
“Little Stories from Real Life,” by L. A. Bow, 
whose article in February issue pleased so 
many of our readers; and another bright little 
true story by Helen Baldwin, about a balky 
horse, a driver who knew how and several 
other folks who didn’t. 


GOOD THINGS oe good things for BETA 
include a new poem by Ella 
FOR AUGUST. Wheeler Wilcox, entitled, 


“Knowledge,” a charming one by Maglyn Du- 
pree, called “The Bee’s Choice,” and “A Plea 
for Justice,” by Marchesa Florence Alli-Mac- 
carani. , 

Florence Morse Kingsley’s contribution to 
our next number is “A Meditation on Health,” 
which I consider specially good and helpful, 
as well as beautifully expressed. 

Eleanor Kirk’s next article is as interesting 
as any story—“The Evolution of a Castaway.” 

Ella Adelia Fletcher's next article in her re- 
markable series is called, “Tattvic Influences: 
Tejas, the Fire of Life.” And there will be 
another instalment of Miss Fletcher's an- 
swers to correspondence. 

In our next number will be announced the 
name of the winner of the $5.00 cash prize for 
the best Success Letter published in Nautilus 
for the six months ending with this number. 

Several times lately 
THE LAST ENEMY. I have been asked 
why we are seeing so little in the new thought 
papers now, about the possibility of overcom- 
ing death. I have written a rather lengthy ar- 
ticle in reply to these questions which will ap- 
pear in August Nautilus. 

And in the September number I shall have 
something to say on the subject of “Impris- 
oned for Life’—in reply to other interesting 
questions. And I am meditating over a number 
of other questions, which will be answered as 
soon as possible. 


OUR GIRLS. In August Nautilus we hope 
to give you a pretty picture of all our girls who 
said goodby to the old Nautilus mansion and 
came with us up tothe new home. This picture 
was taken with May’s small camera and Wil- 
liam operated it. Then May’s cousin enlarged 
it, and Clark Engraving Company will make a 
plate of it for printing. 

And we may have a picture or two of the 
new house—and maybe the new girls! And 
some other pictures besides. 
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820 CASH Read the $20.00 prize offer on 
AND BOOKS. the inside of the back cover 
page. Remember, besides the $20 cash there is 
$3.00 worth of books or subscriptions, or both, 
for every friend who sends us not less than ten 
new paid subscriptions between now and Sep- 
tember 30. Go in to win and stick to it. And 
thank you for your interest and efforts in this 
line. 


Yes, the price of Nautilus goes 
DO IT NOW. to $1.00 in September, but just 
now you can renew your sup- 
scription, or send in new ones, at 50 cents each. 
And you may renew ahead for as many years 


as you please, at the 50 cent rate if you “do it 
now.” 

n some unaccountable way two 
ERRATA. rather impossible errors crept into 


the two last numbers of Nautilus. 
On page 118, May number, William was made 
to say that Emerson resided in a “plain wooden 
house in Cambridge,” when we all know Emer- 
son was sage of Concord, not Cambridge. In 
June number, Henry Wood’s article, page 9, 
column 1, third line from the bottom read 
footfall for football, and the sense will be com- 
plete. 


WHAT SHELTON “Say, my dear Nauti- 
lus, you are getting to 


THINES ABOUT IT. be worth while. That 


madonna and baby in April! Then that liv- 

ing, bristling, vibrant article by Edgar L. Lar- 

kin in May. That was worth a whole year. 

Give us some more of Larkin. He is alive. 

Elizabeth——I will have to call you Elizabeth— 
ou are a magazine maker. Keep a-going!”"— 
. J. Shelton in Christian. 


ABOUT NAUTILUS “Only last Saturday I 
NOTICES received a letter of in- 
f quiry about my maga- 
zine prompted by a wee notice you so gener- 
ously gave it in the Nautilus last summer! 
At that time many letters and some subscrip- 
tions came to me, and I was not surprised. 
But I was amazed to get this Saturday letter, 
and it has brought me to a definite conclusion. 
If people read so carefully the back numbers 
of the Nautilus and are influenced thereby, I 
think I should advertise in the current num- 
bers !”—Mattie Sheridan, (Editor Men and 
Women), 1358 Broadway, New York. 


“Only in China is farming considered 
more honorable than fighting. Only in 
China are the offices really open to 
learning rather than political pull. Only 
in China is it considered nobler to suffer 
And therefore 


we consider China essentiaily heathen 


than to inflict injury. 


and out of the reckoning among modern 


Florida Times Union. 


ations. 


“Ot what consequence is it that anything 
should be concealed from man? Nothing is hidden 
from God. He is present in our minds, and 
comes into the midst of our thoughts. Comes, do 
Tsay? As if he were ever absent!”—Senaca. 


THEY ALL LIKE IT. 
10 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Only a dime for a handsome 24-page quarterly magazine 
called Americam New Lite. It is edited by WiDam 
E. and Elzabeth Towne. Contains brief articles and 
interesting items on the New Thought, Healing, etc. 
The magazine also has a Cirele of Silent Healing with 
over 400 members, 

Each number contains special book bargatma that 

ou find mowhere else. Wonderful value in New 
hought and Occult books. All the latest and best books 
reviewed in each number. American New Life will 
save you book money. Don’t buy anything in the book 
line until you read it. Š 

Another feature is the Astrology Department con- 
ducted by one of the ablest scientific astrologers in 
America, He gives daily predictions in the magazine, 
telling what days are fortunate for love, travel, bus- 
iness, etc. 

_ American New Life for June contains an interesting 
life sketch of EMzaheth Towne, beginning when she 
was a baby. This article is illustrated with a fine picture 
of the subject of the sketch. June number also tells you 
how to get a $1.26 book for 60 cents. Every number con- 
tains an interesting, illustrated sketch of the life of some 
prominent New Thought person. These sketches give 
just the interesting, helpful, intimate details that you like 
to know. All fresh, original, carefully prepared matter 
in American New Life. Good paper, colored covers. 
Prise only 10 cents fer a year. Try ii now. 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. 1, Holyoke, Mass. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE f 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Editors 


} 
FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY These Are 
HENRY, WOOD yy amyn | NAUTILUS 
FREDERICK ROSSLYN Contribntorta 
FLOYD B. WILSON for 1905-6 
ELEANOR KIRK Others 
ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER Coming ! 


RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY |) 

THE NAUTILUS, monthly, 50 cents a year; foreign 
countries, 3 shillings, 1 penny, by international money 
order. Foreign money, stamps or postal notes noš accept 
abie. THE NAUTILUS is owned and published by 
Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass., to whom should be 
sent all subscriptions and all correspondence regarding 
the magazine. 

If special receipt is desired for subscription sums less 
phan $1.00 send self-addressed and stamped envelope or 
card, 

You will save me, and perhaps yourself, a lot of trouble 
if you will state whether your subscription is new or a 
renewal, 

We send you a notification when your subscription ex- 
pires, but we do not discontinue your subscription until 
Specially notified to do so. Unless we are thus specially 
notified it is assumed that you wish the magazine con- 
tinued. 

Give full name and fullest address in every letter, 

Send prompt notification of change of address, giving 
both old and new addresses. This is most important, for 
names cannot be found on list unless town and state are 
given. 

I assume no responsibility for copies of NAUTILUS 
lost through failure to notify me promptly when address is 
to be changed. 

All articles and items appearing in NAUTILUS which 
are not otherwise signed or quoted, are written by the 


editor, 
ELIZABETH TOWNE, Holyoke, Mass. 
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e oee [Z WILL HAIR GROW 
Hair AND TREAT: | gl ON A DOOR KNOB? 
; MENT. |] 5 Well not quite, but I firmly believe 


aayon may have plemty of 
By C. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., M. D. r if they really want it. I will 
A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 


h 
| send pictures of my hair and tell 
| you my secret FREE... . 
Octavo, 320 p. , limp sides, $1.00 postpaid. Bound ; Mrs. Grace G. Rhodes 
in neat cloth, gilt edge title, $1.50 postpaid. | i x A : 
Has over 100 engravin at ives self treatment for — | Dept.B. - - Corry, Pa. 
the diseases of the Hair, Beard and Scalp. 200 prescrip- 


y our belt ia falling eut it tells you how tostop it.) NIAGARA FALLS. 


If turmimg gray, how to prevent it. “| i 
lt rowing slew! n how to hasten its growth. RIVERHURST Highestelevation overlooking Amer- 
If it is all out, and hair bulbs are not dead, how to * ican and Horse-Shoe Falls, sur- 
make it grow A rounded by gardens, lawns, trees and shrubs, within 3 
H growing im unsightly places, how to remove it" minutes of car lines to Buffalo and Toronto, directly op 
It tells you how to bleach it, or dye it black, brown’ posite upper steel arch bridge. Rooms $2 to $4 per week, 


red, or of a blonde color. Circulars free. - Vith board $7 to $10. Special rates to parties for entire 
D Y bijai summer. Home cooking, distilled water, modern conven- 


l T F R THE l K A collection of tried | iences. Riverhurst isa HOME nota hotel and is kept by 

g e receipts contributed | a family of friends. Address, MRS. E. E. KELLY, 
p the matrons in two large Hospitals. er, 103 pages, | Riverhurst, Niagara Falls Centre, Ontario, Canada. 
tioning vautzlus.) 


cents postpaid. Address for either of the above (men- | 
THE ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL JOURNAL CO., 4 PD EASY. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Expectant mothers should prepare them- 
selves for the coming ordeal with EASY 
BIRTH, which is the only remedy that will 
relieve the ailments of pregnancy, the terri- 


25 shells, each ; , ble pains and perils of childbirth and insure 
a different vari- | J a bright and healthy child. Send your ad- 
$3; by mail for | dress today. My latest book, Valuable Ad- 
= oen, stapes i i) vice to Mothers, sent Absolutely Free. 
: a Rie a a Horse, sone of \ Mothers Medica! Co.. Dept. B, Columbus, Ohio 

the Wonders of the Ocean, cents. Paper Nautilus, (A>. | f Mesmerism and Clairvoyance. 
gonant Argo) 81.00, $2.00, 810.00 and $15.00. Chambered | OCCULT | The Mystic oracte. 

autilus, (Nautilus Pompilius), $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. | 4 Great Book of Wonders, etc. 


Get my proposition. Shells on approved, freight prepaid. BR O O K S | Astrology mada ee ë 
ents Cach. or 3 ents. 


Showy, rare and scarce shells. 
J. F. POWELL WAUKEGAN. ILL., U. 68. A. | HOME SUPPLY CO., D71-440 Pearli ït., N. Y. 


She Followed Mrs. Wilcox’s Advice. 


“My present occupation is entirely new to me, but I 
am making a success of it because I believed I could. 


Also Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, London, England. 


“Two years ago I sent to Mrs. Towne | 


almost my last fifty cents for a year’s | ts ` y a 
subscription to The Nautilus. | sirene mii Moe wonder „that I give daily thanks for 
“Just a few weeks previous had writ- j Mrs. C 


ten ELLA WHEELER WILCOX for 
advice, being in great mental trouble. 
She wrote me to seek help from Eliza- 
beth Towne. I confess that I had not | 
heard of Mrs. Towne, but knew she 
must be a reliable sort of person to be so recommended. 

“I was on the verge of nervous prostration. Received 
Mrs. Towne’s LESSONS, read her helpful magazine and 
began my way out of difficulties. I am a woman forty | 
years of age, obliged to take up a business life after | 
years of more or less affluence. I take pleasure in my 
work, my health is much improved, and by my work am | 
making two old people very comfortable. 

“Many good things have come to me since I believed 
and affirmed success. 

“The LESSONS give instruction that is concise, defin- 
ite and easily applied. | 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Any of my publications to the value of $3.00. (This includes Mrs. Wilcox’s ‘‘ Literary Career,” The 
Every Day Book,” and 7he Nautilus if you wish them)..............ceecececeeseeeeeeceeens ceeceseeeeeeeesseres $3.00 


Four Lessons on the Realization of Health and Success...............0ceeeeees ine R 
A copy of “ How to Heal Yourself,” by James A. Kern..............sceeee cece ees x . 25 
A copy of our new “ Nautilus Madonna.” A “ Beautiful Results” motto card ...........nssrsesesesrrsrseressreres 


TO HELP YOURSELF. 


Send for Elizabeth Towne's 
course of 


66 Four Lessons on the 
Realization of 
Health. and Success.’ 


They give instruction that is con- 
cise, definite and easily applied. 


| 


HERE ISA 


ALL THE ABOVE FOR ONLY $3.00 IF YOU ORDER NOW. 
Address, ELIZABETH TOWNE, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


When replying to advertisements please mention Tue NAUTILUS. 
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HARRY GAZE 


Author of “ How to Live Forever.” For Fifteen Years a Public Lec- 
turer declared by the American Press to have the appearance of 


A BOY OF EIGHTEEN. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 6th, 1906, after send- 
ing a representative to see and hear Mr. Gaze, says: “He 
looks to be a youth of eighteen in appearance.” 

The Kansas City Journal recently said: “Mr. Gaze looks 
to be eighteen.” 

The Denver Times, only a few weeks ago, said: “So 
youthful does Mr. Gaze appear that it is impossible to 
guess his age.” 

The Detroit Journal, April 17th, 1906, says: “Mr. 
Gase is as youthful in appearance as he is mature in 
speech and manner.” 


Why Not Grow Young? 


Harry Gaze reveals the secret of perpetual youth, health 
and beauty in his remarkable book, “HOW TO LIVE 
FOREVER.” 200 pes cloth and gold. Price $1.25. 

Address today: ARRY GAZE, Hotel Not- 


tingham, Copley Square, Boston, Masz. 


“Uncle,” said the scientific youth, 
‘don’t you know that you ought to have 
your drinking water boiled, so as to kill 
the microbes ?’’ 

‘“Well,’’? answered the old gentleman, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I believe I would as lief 
be an aquarium as a cemetery. ’’—‘‘ Char- 


THE MYSTIC TEXT BOOK 


Issued under the direction of the Eternal and Universal 
Brotherhood of Mystics. It is an eternal book, It isa 
fountain of Peace, Power and Plenty to_a disturbed mind: 
Read it. You can avoid worry and poverty, Mailed on 
receipt of $1.00, postpaid. Address, 


BROTHERHOOD OF MYSTICS, Framingham, Mass. 


Tenor Conductor and Voice Specialist. 


How to produce perfect purity and sweetness of tone, and secure ease of vocalization. 

Remember that the thought-tone is the rza? tone, the other is a reproduction. 
recognition of the Vibration that simgs, together with how to make it sing, absolutely com- 
pels the development of every particle of vocal structure. 

The Science of “Voice Placing” has produced arevelation in the Tone World. Letmesend 
you my book “Voice Placing" (price $1.00), and a prospectus of my Correspondence Course. 


YOICE PLACING, or THE SCIENCE OF TONE 


A new discovery. A postal card will bring you full particulars. 


The 


CARL YOUNG. 
63 C Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill, 


that I have seen. 
Here are the contents of the book in brief: 


for You—Your Trees—Your Fruits, etc, etc., 


Success Through Vibration. 


By MRS. L. DOW BALLIET. 


This is one of the simplest and best books on the occult power and mystical virtue of numbers, names, etc., 
Tells how to find the meaning of name and birth numbers. 


The Principles of Vibration—Odd and Even Numbers— 
How to Find Your Own Numbers—Qualities of the Letter “O”—Numbers in Detail—Their Colors— 
Business—One Should be as Careful in Business in Selecting a Street and Number as in Choosing a 
Wife—Strong Numbers Attract Each Other—Choosing a Husband or Wife—Significance of the 
Vowels—What Your Name Means and What You Can Attain To—Pythagoras’ Ten Fundamental 
Laws of Opposites—The Strongest and Weakest Part of Your Body—The Gems You Should Pos- 
sess—Your Minerale—Some Flowers That You Know—The Composer Whose Music has a Message 


This book is nicely printed on antique laid paper, and contains 64 pages bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 
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Concerning the Inside of Things. 


By ELIZABETH TOWNE. 


“If the science of astrology is to be 
depended upon does not its fatalistic the- 
ory counteract the teachings of the new 
thought? For instanee, I had my horo- 
scope cast by a most intelligent old man, 
who has made a study of this for years, 
and I saw very little in my horoscope to 
indicate that I was to have a happy life. 
In fact, he predicted all sorts of dire 
things, and ended by saying I would 
meet a violent death by accident. He 
told the past correctly, so how can one 
help feeling that if there is anything in 
this, how will all the teachings of the 
beautiful new thought avail you one 
thing ?’’—N, A. 

Astrology is not to be ‘‘depended up- 
on.” Neither is anything else to be de- 
pended upon except the power within 
the individual. Treat astrological pro- 
phecies just as you would any friend’s 
prophecy. Set yourself to fulfill the 
good predictions and to turn the evil 
ones to good results. The evils may 
never materialize; but if they do you 
can turn them to good account. 

Above all things and in all things re- 
member that there is no evil. All things 
are good—the evil is a mere matter of 
point of view. Get the right view and 
you will find good in the evilest predic- 
tion ever made. 

A know a woman whose first horo- 
scope said that in the year 1900 she 
would be in great danger of imprison- 


ment. Pretty bad prediction, wasn’t 
it? Well, in 1900 she unwittingly trans- 
gressed a U. S. law, was fined and went 
to jail for thirty days in default of pay- 
ment. Awful? Not at all. Jt was the 
best thing ever happened to her up to 
that time. She made friends and money 
by it, and she learned some invaluable 
lessons. And through it all she was not 
even unhappy. She believed in good, 
and turned the evil to beautiful results. 

John Bunyan went to prison, and the 
world is the richer by ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” And John enjoyed the writ- 
ing of it. Of course, if he had believed 
in evil instead of good he probably would 
have spent his prison term in weeping 
and anathematizing, making a real hell 
of a time for himself. He didn’t. He 
made good use of the evil, and behold it 
was all good. 

If you are to meet death at all—and 
most folks expect to—why not a “‘ violent 
death by accident?’’ Better that than a 
“natural” death by cancer, or a fash- 
ionable one by the surgeon’s knife. 

As to a “‘happy life,’’ that depends 
upon your way of taking things. You 
can turn evil to good account, and your 
soul satisfaction—better, deeper, fuller 
than mere happiness—will grow with 
every year and every experience. 

When you read a horoscope, or a pro- 
phecy of any sort smile at the good, 
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accept it and live up to it. When you 
read the evil remember Jonah and Nine- 
veh, and set yourseif io change the evil, 
or to turn it to benefit “> yourself and 
the world. This is new thought, before 
which fatalism turns its :oat and ex- 
poses the good, free-will lining. 

Happiness is the transient surface 
thrill that comes from a pleasant oc- 
currence. But. there is a deeper thrill 
that comes from within when we find 
that happenings have no power to move 
us. This deeper thrill is the joy, the 
soul-satisfaction which no outward hap- 
pening can create or destroy. 

Happiness comes when things move 
you; joy abides when you move things; 
or when you are at least not moved by 
them. . 

There is another good reason why hor- 
oscopes —or other character readings— 


If you are the ‘‘victim of 
BAD HABITS: a ‘bad habit,” such as the 
drink habit, or the tobacco habit, the first 
thing to do is to change from a meat diet 
to a vegetable and fruit and cereal diet. 
Meat is a stimulant which calls for more 
stimulant. If you cut out this part of 
your living, you will find the craving for 
drink or tobacco grow less. 

And every time you crave a drink go 
eat some raw fruit. This will take away 
your craving for the time. Go outdoors 
and take a brisk walk! This will fortify 

‘you against future cravings. I know of 
a man who cured himself entirely of the 
drink habit after it had got a strong 
hold of him, simply by eating fruit in- 
stead of taking a drink, every time he 
had the craving. 

No use to try to fight the craving 
when it seizes you firmly. The only way 
is to head it off by doing something else 
quick ! 

Keep away from saloons and ent out 
the friends who insist upon drinking 
with you. After you have in a measure 
fixed the habit of not drinking, your old 


Che bes 


an ideal can do is to 


ure not to be ‘‘depended upon.” Astrol- 
ogy aud phrenology and palmistry, ete., 
may be absolutely infallible; but astrol- 
ogers, phrenologists, palmists et al., are 
very human and fallible. They are no 
more io be “‘depended upon” than any 
other human being. And nearly all of 
them are too densely materialistic, too 
concerned with the outside of things, to 
have even a glimmering of faith in that 
wonderful power within, which, rightly 
directed, changes '.orescopes, characters 
and destiny itself. A good student of 
character, of any school, can tell you 
your tendencies; but only you can decide 
whether or not those tendencies shall be 
changed, or to what uses they shall be 
put. 

Put not your faith in the say-so of any 
man. Trust the spirit within you to 
transmute evil to good. 


friends may not affect you. But by that 
time you would be out of their ‘‘vibra- 
tions,” and your friends would be of 
a different class. 

The more good vigorous outdoor ex- 
ercise you take, the better for you, and 
the more water you drink between meals. 

And of course your own thinking has 
an enormous lot to do with this. 

Make light of the habit, and keep tell- 
ing yourself you are not a victim of a 
habit, that you are the master of your- 
self and can do as you please. Every- 
time you think of it remind yourself of 
this ‘‘truth.”’ 

For it ts the truth. You can easily 
prove it in the way I have suggested— 
by nipping the craving when it first 
touches you, by eating a bit of fruit or 
taking a brisk walk, before you take a 
drink. By the time you have taken the 
fruit, or the walk, or both, you will 
find it perfectly easy to forego the drink. 
This is easy to prove. Try it and you 
will be glad to note the power you have 
over yourself. Keep at it and you will 
soon displace your drink habit. 


eal. —Purinton, 
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MRS. KINGSLAND. 


REJUVENESCENCE. 


I was so old— 

The world grew cold, 

And all the grass turned gray, 

The sun was buried in a mist, 

The stars were sodden clay; 

The ocean with its mighty roar 

Had dried from out a desert shore 

That there exposed its empty treasures, 
The husks and shells of former pleasures. 


I was so old— 

The wind grew cold, 

And chilling silence spread 

Her clammy hand o’er bird and beast, 
Turning to stone the dead; 

While gloomy night, on barren throne, 
In deepest darkness, wept alone, 
And shadows from the dreadful place 
Crept drearily throughout all space. 


I was so old— 

My heart grew cold 

"Neath flesh as dry as dust, 

My nerves were threadbare raggedness, 
O'er bones all gone to rust; 

My brain was like a useless loom, 

All cobweb draped, in vacant room; 
The power to think had long since fled, 
A soul diseased and almost dead. 
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I was so old— 

Out of the depths 

A small sweet sound there came, 

Flooding my soul with rainbow light, 
Kindling my heart to flame, 

Loosing my fetters, and setting me free, 

Filled with the strength of the sun and the sea, 
Thrilling the earth and the sky above, 

With music divine; ’twas Love, ’twas Love. 


Now I am young—: 

Eternal day 

Abides with Love and me, 

And earth, in smiling fruitfulness, 

Will blossom endlessly; 

Ten thousand bird notes from the spheres, 
With ecstasy, entrance my ears; 

While showers of flowers, from starry bowers, 
Fall soft on the wings of the passing hours. 


I am so young— 

So full of joy, 

My laughter gilds the sky; 

I play at building happy worlds 

With Love—so young am I. 

My springing feet, than suns more fleet, 
Speed o’er the milky way, 

And all the boundless universe 

Is mine and Love’s alway. 


—OLIvIA KINGSLAND, 
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The Law of the Rythmic Breath. 


By Erra ADELIA FLETCHER. 


(This series of articles is so novel, so original in their style of presentation, of such absorbing interest 


and cRecting 
them carefully to completion. 


Rhythmic breath, as taught in ancient 
a knowledge of the Law of Vibration or the 


human health and happiness so profoundly, that I urge eve: 
] These articles explain, for the first time in 
ingly clear and simple form, and with proofs that will silence eve 


reader of Nautitus to follow 
estern literature, in a convinc- 


doubting Thomas, the basic truths of the 


indu philosophy and developed by the author. These truths involve 
Pasie law of the universe, My advice to you all is: 


Do not 


fail to read every word of these articles.—Tug Epitor.] 


Cuaprer VIII. 


THE SPECIFIC INFLUENCE OF THE 
TATTVAS. 

In the invariability of those character- 
isties of every Tattva which differentiate 
one from another, we find the reason for 
the force of habits, and the clue to that 
inexorable law of like seeking like. This 
law is set forth in the Bible with stern 
realism, appearing as so manifest an in- 
justice that to many souls it is a hope- 
less stumbling block. 

What are habits? The established 
periodicity of a certain vibration, or vi- 
brations; for all forces in nature by an 
inherent law of their being, come back 
to their source. All examinations of 
1olecules prove that their movements 
are periodical, and when normal 
rhythmical. All life is a matter of vi- 
bration, every act, every thought, is a 
Tattvic vibration,—and once a given vi- 
bration has occurred, not only is it apt 
to recur, come back to its source, but 
every repetition increases that liability 
and its facility of action, because it cuts 
deeper its channel through the directing 
brain or nerve substance. For this rea- 
son, also, consonance of action draws 
similar vibrations together. The way is 
made and invites that vibration. 

Thus, on the mental plane, similar 
thoughts flash from one receptive mind 
to another as the needle is drawn to a 
magnet. On the gross material plane, 
water mingles with water, oil with oil; 
and every one knows how all tangible 
things of like nature are drawn together, 
and similar events occur in groups 
whether they be tragedies or festivals. 


But knowledge of the underlying 
cause puts in our hands a weapon of de- 
fence against the seeming cruelty and 
hardship of this law. We must ban the 
thoughts which cut the channels for un- 
favorable vibrations, and avoid the deeds 
which deepen and make more permanent 
their impression. 

Ignorance is deseribed in Sanskrit as 
darkness and is considered a very dark 
state of Akasha. The gross vibrations 
have become ‘‘set,’’ as it were, through 
the: non-reception of other vibrations— 
meaning fresh ideas; and as the victim 
of mental inactivity grows older this 
Avidya (ah-veed-yah) state renders it 
ever harder to make an impression upon 
such a brain. Every new thought makes 
a new channel in the brain, which ex- 
plains the high average of conservatism 
in the human race. People are prone 
to follow ruts; it is harder to make new 
roads, which is evidenced in our idio- 
matic expression, ‘‘to break a road.” The 
fewer channels there have been in a 
brain the less yielding is the substance 
—‘‘darkness’’ well describes it—and the 
more difficult it is to penetrate it with 
new ideas which must thread their way 
through. Swami Vivekananda expressed 
this in a graphic figure of speech: 

‘The more thoughtful the man the 
more complicated will be the streets in 
his brain, and the more easily he will 
take to new ideas, and understand 
them.’’ It is not the mere bulk of a 
brain but the character of its cells, its 
atomic structure, that makes the intel- 
lectual giant. 

This follows the law of the whole phy- 
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sical economy, that parts or organs which 
are kept in a state of activity are more 
pliable and respond to. unusual demands 
upon their strength or endurance ex- 
actly in the measure that they have been 
exercised. Nothing in the universe is in 
a state of permanence or stands still as it 
were. Everything is either improving, 
building up, or disintegrating; and: the 
atoms in our bodies follow the Tattvic 
law of universal motion. 

But never forget you are free to 


choose what the motion shall be; 
whether harmonious, building up, or dis- 
cordant, which is disintegrating. For 
the physiological plane is a reflection of 
the mental plane, and your own thoughts 
can be made paramount in influence, 
protecting the body from unfavorable 
vibrations which otherwise would find 
entrance. So all-pervading, so deep-ly- 
ing is this law of like seeking like that 
we gain in health as we promote the 
health of others; and our happiness is 
increased the direct ratio that we 
make others happy. That is the line of 
least resistance; and the easiest way to 
win all be nefits, guerdons, or material 
success whatsoever, is to seek those bless- 
ings for others. 

The mind which is stirred to emo- 
tional excitement by the trifling annoy- 
ances and perplexities of the average 
daily life, plunging into wordy conflicts 
upon the slightest provocation, is woo- 
ing every and any physical disorder, 
makes rhythmic harmony of physical 
functions impossible, and invites the dis- 
turbance of the Tejas Tativa,—a most 
dangerous vibration when thrown out of 
balance, disturbing its lcgitimate func- 
tions. Every reaction in the form of 
hatred or evil—even repugnance of the 
intense sort, the deep revulsions that 
stir up whirlpools of emotion—disturbs 
the balance of Tejas and weakens the 
mind, exposing it to be more easily 
stirred; for every unhappy thought is 
responded to by an unhappy, disordered 
vibration. 

We contribute our mite towards uni- 
versal harmony by cultivating indiffer- 
ence to evils which we have no power to 
remedy or alleviate. Every manifesta- 
tion of control in such cases, by which 


we retain our poise and, therefore, our 
judgment, also strengthens the mind 
and increases our power. The energy 
thus gained and stored is converted to a 
higher power. 

Tantrik philosophy explains minutely 
the effect of the different Tativas upon 
human life, health, and happiness, 
prophesying good or bad fortune for 
many of the habitual acts of daily life, 
according as they are performed with 
one or the other current of Prana, or 
during the prevalence of certain fattvas. 
While some of this detail is more curious 
than practical, and part of it is obsolete, 
not applying to conventions of modern 
life, there is much that is fundamental; 
much which can be proved in many ex- 
periences; and is constantly corrobo- 
rated in every system of mental thera- 
peutics. 

The all-pervading Akasha has centers 
of dominant influence in the brain and 
ears; and there are periods when it is 
prevalent i in the throat, spine, heart, and 
anus. Always active in the exercise of 
thought, and becoming predominant 
during intense mental application and 
in meditation, breeding and melancholy 
induce its excess, and, in consequence, 
affect the general health. Knowing this, 
we must utilize the normal and fortu- 
nate powers of Akasha, and inhibit its 
malefie influences by changing our vi- 
brations when they manifest their pres- 
ence. 

The natural corrective of happy 
thoughts is beneficent because they en- 
courage the flow of Prithivi,—the ex- 
treme of the Tattvic scale from Akasha. 
Not rose-colored spectacles but yellow 
ones should be given to people addicted 
“to the blues,” and they should be kept 
in the sunshine when possible and be 
surrounded by floods of golden light, 
living in yellow-hung rooms. Hysteria 
and lunacy indicate the disastrous pre- 
ponderance of Akasha and call for the 
yellow treatment, and every influence 
possible that will reduce the Akashic vi- 
brations to their lowest normal flow. 
The consideration of Prithivi, which 
must come in its natural sequence will 
develop more details. 

Remember that as the foreshadower 
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of every other Tattva all possibilities can 
be developed from the Akasha. That is 
its mental prevalence. It is for us to 
choose the ingredients and do the miz- 
ing! It is the stagnation and misuse of 
Akasha which are to be shunned. The 
taste of Akasha is said to be bitter, but 
I believe it can also be proved to be salt. 
It is the lightest of the Tativas. Taking 
ten as the unit of Akasha, they increase 
in weight by ten in natural order from 
Vayu twenty to Prithivt fifty. 

Vayu is only less unfortunate when 
excessively predominant than Akasha; 
and, as their relations are close, the pres- 
ence of one in excess indicates a prepon- 
derance of the other, or is apt to be ac- 
companied by it. In speaking of the 
manifestations of Vayu or its centers of 
dominant influence, the reader is cau- 
tioned against confounding the Vayu 
fativa with another Sanskrit use of the 
word which has entirely misled some 
students. The word is derived from the 
root va, to move, and signifies a motive- 
power. Certain organic functions of the 
body, which are considered as so many 
manifestations of Prana, are generically 
called Vayus, though having specific 
names. In this sense, Vayus are noth- 
ing more than forces of Prana; or it 
would be clearer to say they are evi- 
dences of Pranic power. In only one of 
these so-called ‘‘Vayus’’—the function 
of breathing—is the Vayu Tativa preva- 
lent. To avoid confusion, I shall restrict 
the use of the word to its Tattvic sense. 
It is much clearer to know these manifes- 
tations of Prana by their specific names, 
when we come to them. 

You have learned that the sense of 
touch is stimulated by the Vayu Tattva, 
and that a specific field of its gross ac- 
tivities is to furnish the thin, elastic 
sheath-garment that protects the sensi- 
tive fiesh,—the skin of the body. The 
two phases, positive and negative of 
Vayu, form the positive and the nega- 
tive skin, each of which has five 
layers in which the other Tatt- 
vas mingle, one after the other, with the 
Vayu, and disclose their influence by the 
modifications in the forms of the cells. 
An illustration of a magnified section of 
skin betrays all these Taiftvic activities 
in oblong, squared, and triangulated 


spheres and dotted circles. In a single 
layer of the cuticle, it is computed there 
are a billion scale-like cells to the square 
inch. 

Every movement of the body is a 
manifestation of Vayu, and acts of lev- 
itation are exhibitions of supreme mas- 
tery of this Tative. It is more than 
probable that it is an excess of Vayu 
which gives people sometimes in dreams 
the sensation of flying; and deep breath- 
ing when walking almost literally gives 
wings to the feet, so lithe and buoyant 
does it make the body. 

Vayu has an acid taste, and the acid- 
ity of the stomach which accompanies 
most gastric disturbances is unmistaka- 
ble proof that this Tattva is flowing in 
excess. All the exercises in alternate 
breathing, and the held breath espe- 
cially, are of great benefit in all gastric 
disorders; and I know of nothing else 
that ean give so speedy relief to intense 
suffering in acute attacks. Four or five 
repetitions of the held-breath exercise 
are sufficient at one practice, but the in- 
tervals of practive may be every hour 
if the need is urgent. Do not confound 
Pranayama with the exercise; that is, do 
not say you take a Pranayama. You 
take an exercise—the held breath—to ac- 
quire Pranayama—the control of Prana. 
Always clear speaking promotes clear 
thinking and facile doing. 

You will understand now that it is the 
law of periodicity which makes it so im- 
portant that periods of practice, both 
for the breathing exercises and for con- 
centration be observed regularly; that 
is, at as nearly the same hour every day 
as possible. Regularity in this greatly 
promotes the harmony and ease of the 
doing, and increases the benefits propor- 
tionally. 

The attitude of mental serenity gained 
in meditation upon the higher self, when 
we come into a consciousness of inward 
power from our union with the great 
central dynamo of life itself, gives us a 
physical poise which is invaluable in 
meeting the viscissitudes of daily activ- 
ities and lessens the friction beyond 
compare. And the benefit is not merely 
personal. The serenity and physical har- 
mony of one such well-poised person will 
impart its benison to a whole group. 


Oe 
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CLIMBING. 


Who climbs the mountain does not always climb. 
The winding road slants downward many a time; 
Yet each descent is higher than the last. 

Has thy path fallen? That will soon be past. 
Beyond the curve the way leads up and on. 
Think not thy goal forever lost or gone. 


Keep moving forward; if thine aim is right 


_ Thou canst not miss the shining mountain height. 


Who would attain to summits still and fair, 


Must nerve himself through valleys of despair. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Written for THe NauTius 
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The Great Earthquake at San Francisco. 


By Proressor Epaar L. LARKIN. 


“Oh! Why was I 
born?’’ were words I heard 
in a plaintive voice, that of 
a suffering woman. And 
the voice seemed to be 
within a great mass of 
lovely flowers. I stopped, 
and heard the words of 
another woman in the 
wilderness of living greens, 
the reds, the yellows, the 
blues and sweet bloom- 
ing botanical splendors. 
‘“What will we do?’’ were 
the words; and then the 
words, ‘‘I do not know.” 
I looked around behind the 
splendid clump of flowers, 
variegated plantsand beau- 
tiful shrubs, and saw two 
women lying on the only 
blanket they had, in that 
paradise,— Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. This — 
one blanket, the clothing 
they wore, and $1.50 in 
money made up their .en- | 
tire possessions. And 


of sub-tropical glories, 
banks of flowers, whose 
very names would require 
an expert botanist to recall 
could not divert one from 
the awful and overpower- 
ing field of woe. 
FROM A SWEET SCENE OF 
PEACE TO ONE OF SORROW. 
With the last look at the 
great white dome of the 
observatory, as it receded 
behind a peak, when I 
started to San Francisco, i 
nerved myself to witness 
dreadful things. I did not 
go to the doomed city to 
behold the very depths of 
human misery, but to make 
a scientific study of the 
earthquake. I arrived in 
Oakland at 9.15 a.m., on 
Friday, April 20, just fif- 
ty-two hours after the first 
shock. When the boat 
cleared the docks and 
| pushed out into the bay, 
the entire peninsula of San 


there were 200,000 people 
with them to keep them 
company. They filled the 
park, and then camped in the two great 
cemeteries adjacent, the half-dead made 
their home with the dead. Great hy- 
drangeas tried to hide the appalling 
scene; and the lilies, too. The blessed 
little violets and mosses, the heliotropes 
and pinks, the daisies, carnations, poin- 
settias and roses, vied with each other, 
striving to attract attention of strangers 
away from direful suffering. But the 
vast area of flowers lost its power over 
the mind. The terraces piled on terraces 


THE EARTHQUAKE’S AUTOGRAPH. 
Secured by F. M. Clarke. 


Francisco was in plain 
sight. From the great cen- 
tral artery,—Market street, 
to the south, there were square miles of 
ruins all smouldering; but far and away 
to the north, giant flames were leaping 
towards the sky. Palaces were falling 
with a dull roar; the flames crackled, 
and seethed; boiled and tossed in 
fury; but much louder than all were 
the explosions of dynamite destroying 
buildings in front of the fire line. 
The magnificent Fairmount Hotel on 
Nob Hill alone remained on that once 
palace crowned eminence. Its mighty 
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pillars of marble, white . as snow, 
made a contrast with the sable pall 
of smoke. The Crocker mansions, the 
Stanford, the Flood, the O’Brien, the 
Mackay and Spreckles piles of marble 
and the splendid Hopkins Institute, once 
filled with costly paintings, were now 
heaps of white marble dust. I walked 
over the ruins of Chicago, until brain 
and mind grew tired; that ruin was bad 
enough; but here in San Francisco, that 


tracks of the street railway were raised 
and lowered in sinuous curves; and one 
was a foot lower than the other. The 
walls that were standing were rent and 
seamed. The old type brick buildings 
were in heaps for hundreds of miles up 
and down the streets. But modern steel 
frame buildings all stood like sentinels 
looking down on the terrific scene. They 
can all be repaired. A lesson is pre- 
sented to architects; it is easy to build 


FAIRMOUNT HOTEL, 


With ruins of the Flood residence after the earth quaked and the fire raged in 
San Francisco, April 18, 1906. 


indefinable dread, that inexplicable state 
of mind always accompanying earth- 
quakes were on display in drawn lines 
on every face. 
A MARVELLOUS INTERMINABLE PROCESSION. 
The clock on the distorted tower on the 
Ferry building read 5.16 a. m., as the 
time it stopped. On stepping from the 
boat at the foot of Market street, a stu- 
pendous scene of desolation, devasta- 
tion and ruin burst upon the vision. The 


scientifically and against earthquakes. 
San Francisco would have been standing 
today had the buildings been scientific; 
or had not all the central portions been 
surrounded by miles on miles of wooden 
shacks. 

But something more wonderful than 
the ruins attracted my attention. This 
was the most remarkable procession that 
could be imagined. I walked four miles 
along Market street toward the west, 
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toward the parks. I met panic-stricken 
thousands fleeing towards the ferry- 


boats. It took me four hours to travel 
the four miles. Babel was surpassed. 


Every race of Europe and seemingly of 
Asia, many from Africa, and the Islands 
of the Pacific, toiled slowly along over 
acres of broken window-glass, hot bricks, 
iron girders, window sashes, cornices, 
broken columns, piles of marble dust, 
hardware, nails, iron trucks of street 
ears and horrible debris. But of all 
terrific obstacles the thousands encount- 
ered were the myriads of twisted, tangled 
cables, wires and trolley lines. How the 
weak tripped and fell, toiled and strug- 
gled through the hideous knots, loops 
and network. Mothers with screaming 
babies suffered terribly; the old, infirm 
and ill had to be led. A hundred lan- 
guages were heard. Some faces were 
pallid; others florid, and all bore lines of 
nameless terror. Cutting dust of lime 
filled eyes and lungs. Basements at 
great heat issued forth suffocating va- 
pors and misery was complete. Some 
were weeping; while others had staring 
eyes. Faces were distorted with pain, 
and lines of suffering, terror and dis- 
may were deep, indeed. Every street 
leading into Market gave up a multitude. 
On they moved—a living thing of pain. 
Onward to the boats, out of the inferno. 

The anthropologist, the true student 
of man, had much to learn. The people 
rescued things that were alive. Many 
scarcely able to walk, were toiling along 
with their canary birds. One little mock- 
ing bird was in the sorrowful way. Pet 
dogs, little puppies, rabbits and many 
parrots could be seen. The dogs seemed 
to know all about their surroundings. 
But the little girls with their dollies! 
Many hundreds were dragging them- 
selves along through the wires, debris 
and hot dust heaps, clutching their dolls 
for dear life. And the living dolls, the 
babies, oh! how they suffered with thirst 


and with the awful dust. When mul- 
titudes fled Rome, it was fourteen days in 
the burning; and from Carthage which 
burned through seventeen weary days; 
and when Jerusalem was annihilated by 
fire and war, no doubt scenes of surpass- 
ing misery were witnessed ; but what will 
history say of this most remarkable flight 
from San Francisco? 

Finally I arrived at Laval Hill ceme- 
tery after passing four miles of the sur- 
rounding thousands. I went into the 
cemetery for the purpose of measuring 
the angles of displacements of monu- 
ments that were twisted around on 
their bases and the directions assumed 
by those that fell over. But the ceme- 
tery was occupied by the homeless thou- 
sands. Vaults were occupied, and blan- 
kets were placed on banks of flowers, 
green grass and in nooks. And babies 
were born in rain and darkness and aw- 
ful night. 
WILDERNESS OF DISTURBED MONUMENTS. 

A cemetery is a good place in which to 
study the direction and amount of dis- 
placement of an earthquake. Few, in- 
deed, were the pillars and columns, mar- 
ble and granite shafts, that were in orig- 
inal positions. Many of them weigh 
tons, yet were moved along grinding 
against enormous friction. Beautiful 
and graceful pillars, exquisite sculptures 
and splendid statuary, dreams in marble, 
were overturned, cracked and ruined. 
Angels’ wings were spread around in 
snowy white, in beds of crushed flowers; 
and marble hands holding wreaths 
wrought in stone were broken off and 
hurled into flowery banks. These things 
and the suffering multitudes everywhere 
made a scene of the most wonderful con- 
fusion, one making a profound effect on 


the mind. 
THE EARTHQUAKE. 


This now historic upheaval was a gen- 
uine and typical form of gyratory, twist- 
ing circular motion of the earth. Here- 
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with is an exact seismographic record of 
the beginning of the great earthquake. 
This, with others, was secured by F. M. 
Clarke, Veteran’s Home, Napa Co., Cal. 
The record was traced by the needle of 
the instrument at 5.15 a. m., April 18, 
1906. The marks, traced on smoked 
glass, are more than two inches from side 
to side. In the last record, made seven 
days later, the marks and lines are so 
close that they all appear like a confused 
mass in the center. Every trace in these 
records was caused by the earth moving 
the glass beneath a suspended needle at- 
tached to a weight of seventeen pounds, 
sustained by a thin cord. The weight 
was at rest, in relation to the center of 
the earth, therefore the lines in the film 
of soot were traced by the actual motions 
of the earth’s surface. These records are 
of high value, for they were secured by 
an expert at near the north boundary of 
the disturbed region, about forty-five 
miles north of San Francisco. I have 
graphic accounts from every part of the 


distorted area; but space forbids de- 
scription. Rumbling, rolling sounds 
were heard in subterranean caves, not 
only on the day of the earthquake, but 
the day before. Explosions underground 
were heard by a number of those who 
sent me letters. Most wonderful of all 
was the appearance of blue lights above 
the earth’s surface, over land and over 
a large area of marsh ground. From all 
accounts this flame-like flickering light 
was due to electricity. For statie elec- 
tricity escaping from electrical machines, 
tallies with all the descriptions. Gas 
bubbled up through the sea, in some 
places, and from the soil in others. The 
odor of burning sulphur was detected by 
many. New springs, lakes and streams 
were formed, and others quenched. New 
land extending into the ocean appeared 
near Colma, and at other points. Alto- 
gether the great earthquake was notable, 
will become historic, and gave all men an 
idea of Nature’s colossal force. 


So you had an 
intimate friend 
and she did not treat you aright—went 
off and talked about you to your other 
intimate friend. And now you have a 
hard time trying not to hate everybody. 

I surmise it was a case of too much 
intimacy all round, and its accompany- 
ing breeding of contempt. And you 
brought it on yourself!—too much slop- 
ping over. 

Just be glad that you have learned 
the lesson, and never mind the instru- 
ment. In time you will get all over your 
feeling, and the whole experience will 
simply amuse you, and you will be glad 
that you had it! 

For the most important thing in life 


TOO MUCH INTIMACY. 


is to learn, and by this you are learning 
a great lesson. Do not make the mistake 
of kicking the hot stove because you 
burned your fingers! 

Speak peace to yourself, and to the 
others. Speak peace, whether you feel 
it or not. And let the spirit show you 
the truth. 

Wipe off the slate! Keep on wiping 
it every time it gets muddied up! Of 
course, you know you must treat your 
feelings as you would a pair of spirited 
horses—keep a steady rein on them, and 
do not let them run away with you. You 
cannot bring them to a standstill all in 
a minute, but if you keep on soothing 
them and holding the steady rein, you 
will soon get them under control. 


Hidvice is like old clothes—what you can’t use you give away.—Durinton 
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A MEDITATION FOR A DISCONTENTED SOUL. 


God is the All in All. Hence, this world is good—all 
good. It is the best possible place for me; else I would not 
be here. I am here in this world, in this house, doing this 


work, because this is the best world, the best house, the best 
work for me NOW. Everything in my circumstances and 
environment exactly suits my present development. As | 
grow more and more into the knowledge of the Truth, my 
world, my circumstances, my environment will— MUST — 
change in exact harmony.. I reflect my inward self in my 
outward self more perfectly than the mirror reflects my face. 
If I am not pleased with myself; with my body; my clothing; 
my house; my bank account; I must look WITHIN. For the 
WITHIN of me is the root of my WITHOUT. | must find the 
kingdom within. I must discover my hidden treasure. 

Moreover, my very discontent is the divine urge toward 
better things. I am meant for the best. | shall never be 
contented with less. 

FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY. 


Written for THe Nautilus. 
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Up Against It. 


ELEANOR KIRK. 


Slang, but how fetching. 

“Up against what.” Why “It,” a 
neuter pronoun but full of prickers and 
swords, and thunder and lightning, and 
doctors and doctors, pills and operating 
tables, ete., ete. In fact It is the most 
accommodating word in the language. 
There is no circumstance or condition 
which it will not fit. 

Up against it? 

You loaned some money under a sa- 
ered promise to pay back at a certain 
time. The day came and the money 
didn’t. More days came and went. Now 
you know that the person you once con- 
sidered your friend is a liar and a 


fraud and you will never be kind te any-. 


body again as long as you live. 

Go slow, my friend, go slow, or you 
will be up against it. There is a beauti- 
ful and special It for that sort of re- 
sentment. Sometimes it gets into the 
nerves and into the bones, and bromides 
and soothing potions become necessary. 
Just think of it. That It is yourself and 
you have just jumped into your own 
nerves and bones. The truth is funny 
as well as ‘‘mighty’’ sometimes. 

“What should you have donet” 

You wouldn’t have had neuralgia and 
a bad stomach had you sought out your 
friend or expressed your sympathy and 
told him not to run away from you. 
This would have been killing two birds 
with one stone. It would have knocked 
out all danger of personal pain and 
would have kept your friends. from hat- 
ing you—~you know people generally dis- 
like those they owe and cannot pay. 

Up against it. 

Your son went off and got married 
and never told you. You depended upon 


his salary and now it must go in another 
direction. 

One would think this was something 
new by the way you take on. You 
have cried yourself sick, and the doc- 
tor says you have a weak heart and you 
must avoid all excitement or take the 
consequences. A weak heart and a weak 
intellect sometimes seem indissolubly 
joined. There is something beyond and 
above and below and all round the in- 
telleet which would mightily help in 
such cages and all cases. With this, one 
need never get ‘‘up against it.’ There 
is love—the real thing—not your senti- 
mental, expostulating, ery-baby emotion. 
The son of a weeping mother cannot 
ery, so he runs away with a girl who 
smiles. The irritation of her lachrymals 
may come later and her boy or girl may 
elect to steal away and stir up the usual 
family rumpus. Isn’t it strange that 
after thousands of years mothers haven't 
learned how to take more comfort with 
their children? 

Weak hearts, general invalidism, much 
of it beautifully decorated with lin- 
gerie, have led unerringly ‘‘Up Against 
It.” l 

There-are bright and beautiful excep- 
tions in this regard. Mothers who are 
companions and sweethearts to their 
boys and who would as soon think of 
picking a pocket as sitting down to 
“have a good ery.” 

The persons who are always talking 
about ‘‘circumstances’’ seem to have 
been born ‘‘up against It.” They are 
simply glued to their neuter nothing. 
These are they who think the world owes 
them a living, who keep their friends 
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and relatives constantly stirred up by 
their must-haves and can’t-gets. 

“I don’t see how it is that you al- 
ways get along and I always fail,’’ they 
say. ‘‘Cireumstances have been too 
much for me ever since I ean remem- 
ber.” 

This is because you have been the vic- 
tim of a superstition and it has turned 
you out like Ephraim whom the Scrip- 
tures picture as ‘‘eating the East wind 
and a cake not turned.” They live in 
the neuters and negatives and are all the 
time trying to borrow backbone. Not 
transferable. One cannot lend a back- 
bone, but many generous souls have died 
trying to do so. 

One of these circumstance victims was 
in a trolley car with a friend the other 
day and was pleading his favorite the- 
ory, incidentally adorning the tale with 
a reference to a need of five dollars. 
The cireumstance man was stoop- 
shouldered, rusty and unwholesome; his 
seatmate erect, alert and well groomed. 
Said the clean one: 

“I have never yet seen a victim of cir- 
eumstances that was not disgustingly 
lazy. Good morning. I get off here.”’ 

The suceessful man was up against it 
for a few moments at least. It is quite 
likely that the incident clouded his day. 
He would rather have given the money 
than withheld it, but on this occasion 
‘Tt?’ was a conscience and to be up 
against that is no joke. And when it is 
mixed with pride as it usually is in such 
eases of refusal to give it becomes a 
troublesome proposition. What is called 
generosity does not like to be accused of 
stinginess even by a chronic beggar. 

There seems to be quite a number of 
things to learn and a good many people 
are now up against the biggest kind of 
an “H.” 

The Graft “It,” the Despoiler of 
Widows ‘It’? and the other It’s which 
have their origin in lust and greed have 


a peculiarly awful sting when the find- 
ing-out moment arrives. They make sick 
and generally sick unto death, What 
with the hiding and lying there isn't an 
unpoisoned drop of blood in the foolish 
fellow’s veins. 

These It’s are colossal spider’s webs 
from which there seems to be no es- 
cape. As there is said to be ‘‘honor 
among thieves,’’ so one fly cannot ‘‘give 
away’’ another. But now they suffer. 
The widow with her little room and her 
Bible who expects she has lost all her 
husband invested for her is royally 
happy compared to these men of schemes 
although she may complain of being “up 
against it.” 

The ‘‘stalled ox’’ is without honor to 
the stomach that sin has crippled, while 
the herbs fresh from nature's garden— 
dandelion greens, perhaps—are agreca- 
bly entertained by the honest digestion. 

Who would not prefer the greens? 

Strange isn’t it how mind rules 
or doesn’t rule the body—venerally 
doesn’t? And yet that is its function. 
Mind is King, and yet his throne is 
chiefly occupied by his servants, flesh 
and blood and bones, all of no account. 
at least, in the capacity of governors. 

Sin is the force that arranges all the 
“Up Against It’’ corners, the-nose- 
against-the-wall proposition — all the 
sickness, all the trouble. 

“But I am sick. I am no sinner," 
some one will say. 

If you are sick you are a sinner. You 
have not believed that God is all, and 
this is what is keeping the whole world 
sick. 

But there is a way out of it all. If 
there were not this article would never 
have been written. No one not even the 
chief of grafters need remain sick and 
sorrowful, disheartened and dying, that 
is if he prefers exactly opposite condi- 
tions. 
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Singleness of Purpose. 


ETHEL L. PREBLE., 


You have all heard that old phrase, 
“Jack of all trades, and master of 
none.” Are you a “‘jack,’’ or are you 
a ‘‘master?’? What is the difference 
between the two, and what makes the 
difference? Inborn character is the dif- 
ference; will power and concentration 
make the difference. 

Learn to do one thing superlatively 
well—then if you have time you can 
“jack” it all you want. The world has 
no use for mediocrity, especially the 
American world. It demands perfected 
accomplishment from every one, from 
the humblest occupation to the very 
highest. And if you fail to supply its 
demands you are shelved, and one who is 
fitted to do the work takes the place to 
which you never had any honest claim. 

The world is peopled with ‘‘ machine- 
like workers’’ (so they are called) those 
who go on day after day doing the work 
they happen to fall into, with no pride in 
the task, no intelligent idea of what they 
are accomplishing, and turning out in- 
different and unskilled products. It is 
an insult to machinery to compare these 
people with it. A machine always does 
the best it can, and when it breaks down, 
it is no fault of its own, but of the man 
who has charge of it. It is his neglect 
or lack of intelligence which has caused 
the trouble. But a man is his own ma- 
chine and keeper, all in one, and if he 
fails no one is to blame but himself. Get 
to work, my friend, and polish up your 
will power and focus your thoughts with 
concentrated attention upon the work 
which you have to do. 

Don’t let your desires go ‘‘ wool-gath- 
ering’’ and expend all your energies 
wishing you were doing something else 
more to your liking. Put that energy 
into the work you have to do, and have a 


pride in doing it the best you possibly 
can. Instead of making yourself a slave 
to that work, make the work your ser- 
vant and gather from it either the finan- 
cial means to do something more conge- 
nial to your nature, or information that 
will assist you in that other field toward 
which you are striving. Keep your goal 
always in view, but concentrate your at- 
tention upon what you are doing at the 
present time. 

I know a girl who has sufficient talent 
in art, music and writing to make a suc- 
cess of either one, but she has never had 
the money with which to acquire the nec- 
essary tuition, as since graduating from 
high school she has had to support her- 
self and help her family besides. So 
what did she do? Sit down and bemoan 
her fate? Not a bit of it! She went 
pluckily ahead and learned stenography. 
She had barely enough moncy to pay for 
her tuition, but through friends she 
found a lonely old lady who wanted a 
bright young lady-like girl for compan- 
ion in exchange for room and board. 
This lady expected her to help with the 
house cares, and here the girl was badly 
handicapped, because of an indulgent 
mother, who (in more affluent days) had 
carefully ‘‘shielded’’ her from house- 
work. But the girl pitched in and 
learned how to do things, although many 
times she felt it was harder than she 
could stand. She swallowed her false 
pride, however, and not only learned how 
to be a good stenographer but also a good 
housewife. 

She hadn’t liked the thought of being ` 
a stenographer when she started in, but 
had done so because of the imperative 
need of doing something to earn a living. 
But she was fortunate in getting a good 
position as soon as her course was com- 
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pleted, and she soon began to take a 
pride in her work, and try to do the best 
she could. Naturally, being a beginner, 
she made a good many mistakes the first 
week or so, but she seemed so willing to 
be corrected and so anxious to please, 
that the gentleman in whose office she 
was, became interested in her and helped 
her by being courteous and willing to 
help her over the snags of his very in- 
tricate business. 

During all this time, whenever she had 
a few spare minutes (and they came sel- 
dom), she spent them in drawing, for 
that had always been her predominant 
desire, to become an artist. But it didn’t 
keep ber from trying to improve upon 
her daily work. 
Jow has it come out? Well, during 
her vacation she heard of an examina- 
tion for teachers of stenography and 
typewriting, for the public high school 
of the town where she was visiting. She 
took the examination, along with many 
other people, among whom were some ex- 
perienced stenographers of years stand- 
ing, and as a result was selected for the 
position. And why? Because she was 
not only proficient in shorthand and 
typewriting, but because she had used 
her education to best advantage, and 


“I was struck by Miss Fletch- 
ACTION An D er’s statement about the East 

* Indian idea of letting the stu- 
dent find out everything for himself. I had 
been filling the pulpit at our Unitarian church 
for a couple of Sundays during the absence of 
the minister, and had said in a talk that week 
that I sometimes felt that all of the advice 
which people gave to people was futile, and 
that only the motion which arises within 
counts. That of course generalizes. Advice 
which sets up the vibration within has suc- 
ceeded, that which does not, though the mind 
of the advised may accept, understand and de- 
cide in favor of it, is futile. And most of it 
steps past without making that necessary 
jar.” —Grace MacGowan Cooke. 


In your remarks about the East In- 
dian idea of letting the student find out 
for himself, I think you overlooked the 
fact that the student is tn close spiritual 
and mental touch with a teacher. He 


was far ahead of the others in spelling, 
punctuation, composition and grammar. 
And she would have to teach all those 
things in connection with her main work. 
Do you see now why she was selected? 

Now she is going to have the opportu- 
nity to fulfill her dream of studying art. 
This is where romance steps in, for 
the gentleman in whose office she had her 
first business experience, found that 
bachelor life had lost its charm, and the 
only thing that would restore happiness 
would be to have his stenographer with 
him again. Not, however, in his office, 
but in his home, as his wife. They are 
to be married soon, and he is as anxious 
as she for her to have the long delayed 
instruction in her beloved art. 

What was it that accomplished all 
this? Singleness of purpose; the deter- 
mination to do, and the desire to help 
those she loved. 

It is Love, after all, that is the basic 
cause of all aecomplishment. You 
work, because you love the work itself; 
because you love to create; because you 
are helping someone you love; because 
you love the world, and the good you 
are doing. It is this kind of work that 
counts, and is successful. Is your work 
that kind? 


gets by telepathy what Americans get 
through reading lectures and sermons. 
It requires that close personal touch to 
awaken the. truth without words! All 
teaching tends to arouse within one that 
which is latent. But of course, too much 
talking, too much argument, too much 
conflicting reading confuses one and 
wakes too many ideals at one time. Mental 
stuffing and mental starving produce the 
same fatal results. ‘‘Observe modera- 
tion in all things.’’ 

To read enough, and of the right sort, 
to wake ‘‘the motion which arises 
within,” is wisdom. To act upon the 
‘‘motions’’ clears the way for further 
impressions. 
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Thirty miles from New York City, on 
a beautiful Long Island upland, there 
stood at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century a substantial, ‘‘hugely tim- 
bered” farm house—the home of the 
Whitman family. Nearby was a grove 
of hardy, vigorous black walnuts, and on 
the opposite side of the road a twenty- 
acre apple orchard. 

The Whitmans, in common with many 
others in New England and New York 
at that time, were slave owners. From 
twelve to fifteen negroes, large and small, 
made up the force of family servants. 

Says John Burroughs: ‘‘A great 
smoke-canopied kitchen, with vast hearth 
and chimney, formed one end of the 
house. The very young darkies could be 
seen, a swarm of them, toward sundown 
in this kitchen, squatted in a circle on 
the floor, eating their supper of Indian 
pudding and milk.”’ 

Amid this rural environment and unto 
this family there was born on May 31, 
1819, a sturdy baby son, henceforth to be 
known as Walt Whitman. 

On his mother’s side the little Walt 
had descended from old Netherland 
stock. His mother’s mother was a 
Quakeress, and a strain of her blood man- 
ifested in him in later years, as was 


Walt Whitman. 


POET—PROPHET—SEER. 


By Witam E. Towne. 


“I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 


For every atom belonging: to me as good belongs 
to you.” 


* * * * * * * 


“I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I an 
encloser of things to be.” 


* * * * * * * 


“You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 
And filter and fibre your blood.’’ 


—WALT WHITMAN. 


shown by his fondness for plain clothes 
and a soft, broad brimmed gray hat. 

From his earliest youth Walt Whit- 
man was a friend and lover of the ocean, 
which was near his home, and something 
of the grand, strong, mystic spirit of the 
sea seemed to become incorporated into 
the very soul of the man, to find expres- 
sion in later years through many of his 
poems. 

In 1822 or 3 the Whitman family 
moved to Brooklyn. Here, I suppose, 
young Walt attended school and while 
still at a very tender age started out to 
learn the printing trade. At eighteen 
we find him back in the country teach- 
ing school, and a little later publishing 
a paper of his own for the farmer folks 
of Long Island. But like most Gemini 
people Walt did not like to stick long to 
one place or kind of work. He was a 
natural rover, in a way, and loved 
change. The Self within him was begin- 
ning to seek expression, expansion and 
new experiences. He never exhibited 
what his family considered a due and 
suitable regard for financial opportuni- 
ties, so we are not surprised to find him 
a year or two later back in New York 
and Brooklyn, working as a printer, car- 
penter and writer. Later we find him 
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connected with a daily newspaper in 
New Orleans, then back again to New 
York. 

Then came the dark, strenuous, ex- 
citing period of the Civil War. Whit- 
man was called to the front early in 
the fall of 1862 on account of a wounded 
brother. From this time until the close 
of the war he spent his time in hospi- 
tals, near the scenes of great battles and 
in Washington, visiting the sick and 
nursing the wounded, often dressing the 
soldiers’ wounds when they would not 
allow surgeon or nurse to touch them. 
He used to go through the wards like a 
beneficent Santa Claus with a large sack 
over his shoulders filled with writing 
materials, fruit, jelly, books, and what- 
ever would be of practical use in help- 
ing to cheer and cure. 

The wonderful personal magnetism 

which he possessed in so large a measure, 
his boundless human sympathy and com- 
prehension of human needs made him 
particularly adapted for this work, and 
many who were critically ill were turned 
to health again by his efforts in their 
behalf. 
He always made it a point to visit the 
hospitals only after a night’s sleep or a 
good rest, a thorough bath, and further 
fortified by clean clothes (often he wore 
a flower in his coat) and a substantial 
meal. Then he endeavored to look as 
cheerful, healthy and much alive as pos- 
sible during all the time he was visiting 
the hospitals. Of course all this acted 
as a tonic to the sick and wounded. He 
suggested, radiated health and good 
cheer, and they responded. All who 
were personally acquainted with Whit- 
man unite in saying that his personal 
atmosphere was calm, sane, cheerful and 
wonderfully magnetic. 

After the war Whitman was em- 
ployed as a clerk in one of the govern- 
ment offices for several years. In 1873 
he gave up his position and went to live 


in Camden, N. J., which city was his 
chief dwelling place until his death, 
March 26, 1892. 

In his personal appearance Whitman 
was very masculine. He was not so 
much of an athletic looking man as for- 
eign writers often picture him, but gave 
the impression of being rugged and 
strong. He was nearly or quite six feet 
tall, and weighed from 180 to 190 
pounds. In later years his long flowing 
beard and white hair gave him a very 
paternal appearance. 

It is related that once on a western 
trip he visited some Indians in Kansas 
who had been confined for some of- 
fence. In the party accompanying 
Whitman were several prominent gov- 
ernment officials, Indian agents, news- 
paper men, ete. The warden had ex- 
plained the distinguished character of 
their visitors to the Indians but they 
were unimpressed and as the vis- 
itors filed by, one at a time, they 
were received in stolid silence and 
with complete indifference. Last of 
all came Whitman, and when the old 
chief saw him he advanced, held out his 
hand and gave vent to a gutteral ‘‘how.’’ 
Then all the other Indians gathered 
around, shook hands and said ‘‘how.’’ 
There was something in the primitive, 
human, kindly old poet that found its 
affinity even in the savages. 

When Whitman’s ‘‘Leaves of Grass’’ 
was first published, Emerson handed it 
to a friend one day with the remark: 
‘‘ Americans abroad may now come 
home; unto us a man is born.” 

Whitman was a true poet of Nature, 
and like Nature was not always polished 
in his expressions, but his kindliness and 
patience were inexhaustible. John Bur- 
roughs says: ‘‘During an acquaint- 
ance of thirty-six years I never heard 
from those lips a word of irritation or 
depreciation of any being.” 
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It is often said that all that is taught 
under the name ‘‘New Thought” ean be 
found in the writings of Emerson and 
the Bible. It is true that New 
Thought is largely drawn from the in- 
spired writers of all ages, and none was 
more nearly in line with many of the 
large truths we are now trying to make 
known than Walt Whitman, judged by 
his ‘“Leaves of Grass’’ philosophy. 

To quote again from Burroughs: 
“His work embodies the modern concep- 
tion of the universe as good and sound 
in all its parts. * * * It embodies 
the conception of evil as a part of the 
good, of death as the friend and not the 
enemy of life. * * ® He shared the 
conviction of the old prophets that man 
is a part of God, and that there is noth- 
ing in the universe any more divine than 
the individual soul.’’ 

Under the name ‘‘New Thought’’ we 
are only carrying out to their logical 
eonclusion and applying in a practical 
way some of the universal truths taught 
by Whitman, Emerson, Buddha, Jesus 
and many other seers. 

Whitman’s work was more individual 
than that of any other poet of his time, 
and also stronger, more rugged, in my 
opinion. He was absolutely true to Na- 
ture. He did not prune and emasculate 
his work to please a hothouse-bred pub- 
lic. His utterances were as rough, 
naked and wholesome as Nature. They 
also inspire and heal as does Nature in 
certain aspects. 

There is much of the mystical in 
“Leaves of Grass,” (his principal work) 
but it is the mysticism of Nature and not 
the weak or distorted imaginings of an 
aenemic brain. 


pto 


His message to the world is well ex- 
pressed in these lines, taken from his 
‘Leaves of Grass:’’ 
“‘Do you see O my brothers and sisters? 
It is not chaos or death—it is form, 
union, plan—it is eternal life—it is 
Happiness.” 
_ His ideals clustered around the forces 
expressed by the words Comradeship, 
Unionism, Democracy. 

He sung constantly of the Universal, 
and of man’s inner relation to the 
Whole. 

“Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of 
God, 

At Nature and its wonders, Time and 
Space and Death, 

But that I, turning, call to thee O Soul, 
thou actual me, 

And lo, thou gently masterest the orbs, 

Thou matest Time, smilest content at 


Death, 
And fillest, swellest full the vastnesses of 
Space.” 

John Burroughs, a friend of Whit- 
man’s for twenty-six years, says that the 
poet was never known to have a love af- 
fair or an entanglement of any sort 
with women. F find one little poem 
in ‘‘Leaves of Grass,” however, which, 
if we take it literally, as I feel is right, 
shows that Whitman was inspired by a 
personal love, which was unrequited. 
Here is the poem referred to: 


SOMETIMES WITH ONE I LOVE. 


*‘Sometimes with one I love I fill myself 
with rage for fear I effuse unre- 
turn’d love, 

But now I think there is no unreturn’d 
love, the pay is certain one way or 
another, 

(I loved a certain person ardently and 
my love was not return’d. Yet out 
of that I have written these songs.) ”’ 


“Tf you are original and enterprising you will be opposed, 
but opposition will prevent dullness, and criticism ts the whet- 
stone on which a genuine man is tempered aud polished.” 


—Madison C, Peters. 
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Briefs. 


By Wruuiam E. Towne. 


* * I felt something especially 
warm in the mail the other night, and 
after searching around a little I located 
Soundview (of Olalla, Wash.), as the 
source of the radiations. At first sight 
I thought Kunsman had sent me a new 
sample book of colored papers, but on 
closer examination noted there were only 
five colors in the book and that the pages 
were printed, and then I recognized my 
friend Rader’s magazine, albeit it had on 
a new and gorgeous dress of red, yellow 
and brown. The inside was especially 
bright, and this number is enlivened by a 
picture of the ‘‘Boss Evergreen” (he’s 
the editor, you know). Mrs. Evergreen’s 
likeness was left out, through an unfor- 
tunate oversight, but we shall look for 
hers later. 


* ¢ œ You ought to have seen the 
funny procession which sported about 
our lawn the other day. First there 
came a pompous, inflated gentleman 
whose stomach would have done credit 
to a Dutch saloon keeper. He was 
clothed in a gorgeous red jacket, and 
his back was brown. This was Papa 
Robin. Next there came, with vigorous, 
but rather wobbly hops, Robin Jr. Then 
Mrs. Robin brought up the rear, flying 
from side to side and anxiously chirping 
a long string of instructions to her young 
hopeful. Occasionally she would alight 
beside him and then flit onto a branch of 
a nearby bush, trying to get the young- 
ster to follow her. He would look up, 
flap his wings and then sink back as if 
to say, ‘‘I can’t do it, mummy.’’ Three 
dogs came prancing across the lawn and 


the two old robins became greatly ex- 
cited. They flew from one side to the 


other and chirped instructions fast and 
hard. Robin Jr. hopped close to the feat 
of a low growing shrub and almost com- 
pletely hid himself in the undergrowth. 


* 
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Then he kept very still, and the old 
robins flew away for a short distance and 
quieted down. 


* * œ I saw another equally inter- 


esting comedy (or drama) in bird life 
this spring. A large, prosperous looking 
robin had found a particularly lengthy 
and juicy worm which he was engaged in 
extracting from the lawn with a very 
cheerful self-satisfied air. Ranged close 
about the robin in an exact semi-circle 
were six hungry sparrows, gazing at 
him with bulging, envious eyes, while they 
seemed to say, ‘‘Gee! I wish I could pull 
worms like that,” or, “I wish he’d give 
me a piece of that worm.” The robin 
seemed to reply, ‘‘Aw, go on kids. You 
ain’t big enough to eat worms. Theyre 
a man’s meat.” 


The Nautilus H 
Warming. 
ELIZABETH TOWNE. 


The second guest who broke bread 
with us—our Paragon’s lovely home- 
made bread—was Fra Elbertus, chief of 
the Royerofters. He lectured in Spring- 
field, May 16, and dined with us at high 
noon, May 17, much to our pleasure. We 
thought he might come to see us on the 
16th, so we had an extra nice dinner 
that day, with an innovation of breaded 
veal, lest the Fra be not as good a vege- 
tarian as he is wood-chopper. So when 
he appeared the next day, just at dinner 
time, he found us ready to sit down, to 
veal stew with dumplings. The Paragon 
was heartbroken because he didn’t get 
the meal prepared for him, but maybe 
he liked dumplings better than veal 
straight. We do, and all the dumplings 
disappeared. And anyway we were all 
so busy talking that maybe he didn’t 
miss the fatted calf en bread crumbs. 

We didn’t say the half of it either! 
Had to exchange blessings and adieus all 


ouse 
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too early—-another engagement for him 
at four o’clock. But we hope to continue 
the visit in our next—at the Royeroft 
convention, July 1 to 8, which William 
and I are to attend. 

The third one to break bread with us 
was sixteen young ladies !—at five o’clock 
the same day Fra Elbertus was with 


us. We invited seventeen, and one hav-. 


ing moved to Connecticut there were six- 
teen with us. Here is what the Tran- 
script says about it: 
YOUNG MEN WAIT. 
MR. AND MRS, W. E TOWNE’'S HOUSEWARMING 
PRESENTS FINE GIRLS FOR FUTURE 
CONSIDERATION. 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Towne entertained 
sixteen young ladies at a housewarming and 
tea Thursday afternoon from five to eight 


o'clock. A very pleasant time was passed with’ 


music and a general viewing of the new home 
from attic to cellar. Tea was served in the 
new dining room, the table being daintily 
decorated in red carnations, with festoons of 
smilax trailing from the chandelier to the 
four corners of the table. Mrs. Edward L. 
Twing poured. The guests were Miss Leila 
Hunter, Miss Anna Parker, Miss Mary Parker, 
Misses Alice and Ellen Elliott, Miss Hortense 
Cooley, Miss Frances Morgan, Miss Frances 
Kidnay, Miss Pamela Newsome, Miss Clara 
Cordes, Miss Maude Prescott, Miss Mary 
uirk, Miss Helen Shumway, Miss Flora 
chmidt, Mrs. Lillian Witherell and Miss 
Nellie Curran. The eleven young ladies first 
named are those who help Mr. and Mrs. 
Towne in their work. The fatter five have been 
their helpers at previous times and are still 
looked upon as relatives at least of the Nautilus 
family. 
- Great were the rejoicings over the new offices. 
“Why, this is lovely,” said the ex-heipers. “It 
is,’ remarked one of the young ladies who is 
there every day: “it doesn’t seem like work 
when you have such pleasant surroundings.” 
“And this mailing room!” exclaimed another. 
“Do you remember the little two-by-four shelf 
in the pantry that used to serve as mailing 
room? What a contrast!” And Miss Hunter, 
Miss Newsome and Miss Morgan remembered. 
Miss Morgan has been with Mr. and Mrs. 
Towne since September, 1902, and will soon 
leave them to be married to Edgar M. Osgood. 
This will be the first marriage among the 
Nautilus girls, and the Townes are hoping it 
will not start an epidemic. Mrs. Towne wants 
to keep the rest of the girls until they are old 
enough to marry—until they are 28 or 30 years 
of age—and then she will give them all excel- 
lent references for the consideration of aspir- 
ing young men. 


It wasn’t a fashionable tea. It was 
just a jolly family affair, with lots of 


fun and all the girls—including me !— 
doing musical stunts. (We have some 
good voices and good pianists in the 
bunch), and jollying the two brides to 
be (Helen Shumway is to be married in 
the Fall) and all of us talking and sing- 
ing songs together, and then everybody - 
sitting around the new dining room and 
lunching together. Yes, William was 
with us in it all!—quite at home, too. 

Catherine was rather scandalized at 
our calling it a house warming tea, and 
then having chairs and no tea! We had 
tea, but everybody asked for chocolate. 
And I told her no stand-on-one-foot-and- 
then-on-the-other parties for us—we’d 
sit down and enjoy ourselves. And we 
did. And the girls must have enjoyed it, 
for they were invited for two hours, and 
three had passed before anybody thought 
of it! 

That night we went to sleep happy in 
the consciousness that our new home was 
at last settled, and well warmed, and 
properly blest to our good purposes. 


SPIRALS The Christian 
Scientists dedi- 

cated a magnificent new $2,000,000 
“Mother Church” at Boston, Sunday, 
June 10, and incidentally made Bosto: 
and the rest of the world bug its eyes. 
There were at least 30,000 visiting Seien- 
tists in Boston for the occasion, and they 
began to gather at the great church, 
which seats over 5,000 people and ad- 
joins the old Mother Church which looks 
like a pigmy beside it, at five o’clock in 
the morning. At 7.30, when the doors 
were opened for the first of six dedica- 
tory meetings held that day, the streets 
were blocked in all directions. When 
the doors opened the people filed in rap- 
idly but very quietly, without apparently 
diminishing the crowd in the least. 
All day they waited, reverent, orderly, 
at times singing hymns, here and there 
fainting from the heat, like any good 
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Methodist or Baptist. Six times the 
church filled that day, and at eight 
o’clock in the evening when the last ser- 
vice was under way, at least 10,000 peo- 
ple had to go home without having been 
able to enter the church. 

The crowds were a marvel; but the rev- 
ence, quietness, patience and polite be- 
havior of the people were beyond any- 
thing dreamed of. The extra policemen 
found absolutely nothing to do towards 
keeping order. No pushing when the 
audiences changed, and every person who 
emerged from the church walked straight 
out of the neighborhood—at the leader’s 
request—to make room for others who 
were waiting a chance to enter. 

On Monday the Scientists rested and 
saw sights. And on Tuesday night Bos- 
ton is to see the wonder-experience-meet- 
ing of the world. There will be simul- 
taneous meetings in the new church, the 
old one, and in six large publie halls in 
the vicinity. It is safe to say that every 
meeting will be crowded, and every man, 
woman and child ready and eager to 
stand up and tell what Christian Science 
has done for him. 

At the services Sunday the regular col- 
lection brought $50,000, hardly a eoin in 
the whole amount, all in bills from $1.00 
to $100 each. And absolutely no call 
made for money. It was truly a free-will 
offering, from the most wonderful re- 
ligious people of the ages. 

This Christian Seience convention is a 
wonder, and I feel almost as happy over 
it, and as proud of it all, as if I belonged 
to their branch of the new thought. Wil- 
liam and I both wanted to go right down 
and add our dollars to the collection! 

Sunday afternoon some of the Scien- 
tists went to see Boston in a big auto, and 
like the bad little boys that go fishing on 
Sunday they got into trouble. The chauf- 
feur lost control and the big machine 
sped recklessly down Corey hill, across 
two car tracks and over a bank, and 


snubbed its nose into the soft dirt of the 
Kenilworth golf links, while thirty-four 
Sunday-dressed Christian Scientists went 
flying through the air. All were more or 
less hurt, three with bones broken. But 
they bravely stuck to their colors, and 
while various and sundry colors stuck to 
them, they held a prayer meeting, sang 
‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,” politely 
but firmly refused the proffered first-aid 
of two passing doctors, and limped off 
with brave if somewhat discolored faces. 
Three badly hurt ones were carried to 
the hospitals, nolens volens. As soon as 
one of them came to she got up and 
walked out, broken collar bone unset. A 
man with a compound fracture of the leg 
didn’t go with her. I’d like much to 
know how the collar bone and leg come 
out. Perhaps some of our Science 
friends will kindly assure us that ‘‘they 
are perfeetly healed, there is no such 
thing as a fractured bone.’’ I hope so. 
Anyway the word of the 40,000 or 50,000 
Scientists now in the Hub ought to be 
able to make it so, and I hope they will. 
Here’s helping—if theyll let me! 

P. S.—Good for the Christian Scien- 
tists! Here is what the Bosion Journal, 
of June 12, says about those who were 
injured in the auto accident: 


Boston medical men are agog with wonder 
over the recoveries of the nearly a score of 
Christian Scientists who were apparently se- 
riously injured in the sensational “sightseeing” 
auto wreck Sunday afternoon on Corey Hill. 
Nearly everyone refused medical assistance of 
any kind, and yet yesterday they were appar- 
ently about as well as ever. One woman, Mrs. 
Lizzie Devor, of Cleveland, O., who is stop- 
ping at 74 Batavia street, was going about the 
house, dressing her hair and performing her 
toilet ‘unassisted, although Sunday night it was 
declared that her collar bone was broken and 
that she was seriously injured internally. 

The most remarkable case of all is that of 
John Binfang, a railroad man of Kansas City, 
who is at the City Hospital with a compound 
fracture of the right leg below the knee. He 
was in a semi-conscious condition when taken 
into the hospital and the fracture was re- 
duced before he had recovered. But yester- 
day he began to show a sudden and inexplica- 
ble improvement, according to stories told the 
Journal yesterday. The doctors could not un- 
derstand it until C. A. Wolle, a business man 
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of Bethlehem, Pa., called at the hospital and 
declared that his wife, who is a Christian 
Science practitioner, had been giving Binfang 
“absent treatment,” and then the doctors did 
not understand it. There seemed to be but 
one member of the party who is not getting 
off easy—and he is not a Christian Scientist. 
He is Fred C. Dickie, the chauffeur, at the 
time of the accident far from being the most 
seriously injured. 


TO LIVE 


We have just had an inter- 
FOREVER. 


esting visit with Harry 
Gaze, the Live-Forever man. Weheld a 
regular protracted meeting of exposition 
and experience, one whole eveningand all 
the next day! Harry talks like several 
books, including the Book of Life—for he 
knows scores of the new thought people, 
as well as others and has traveled much. 
And as some of the rest of us talk, too, 
when we get a chance, and as we are all 
interested in Live-Forever, social prob- 
lems, human nature, ete., you can imag- 
ine the time we had. 

The papers say of larry Gaze that he 
has had ‘‘fifteen years’ experience as a 
leeturer and looks to be eighteen years 
old.” He looks eighteen before he be- 
gins to talk. Then you would take him 
to'be about thirty-five; not because he 
looks it but because no eighteen year old 
boy could talk as he does. And he has 
had life experience enough for most men 
of fifty or so. 

He thinks living forever is the chief 
end of man just now, and he is so en- 
thused with his subject and so well in- 
formed on the scientific arguments 
against the necessity for death, that no- 
body but a lunatic could fail to be im- 
pressed. e ‘‘The secret of living forever 
is conscious evolution’’—is what he says, 
as nearly as I can remember his words. 
To know that you can live forever; to 
know that your body is constantly re- 
newing in the image and likeness of the 
ideal you hold for it; and to improve 
your ideal of your body, and trust the 
body to grow into likeness of the ideal; 
to use all means to give the body a good 
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ehance—such as good food, exercise, ete. ; 
is the whole matter in a nutshell. 

In other words, to persistently deny 
the necessity for old age and death, and 
constantly affirm an ideal worth living 
forever with, then live up to it as well as 
you can, is to keep on living and improv- 
ing, or progressing. 

As long as we make an all-around 
progression we are bound to live. Com- 
ing to a standstill in all or a majority of 
the departments of life is the first step 
toward disorganization. 

Harry Gaze is surer than ever that his 
principle is right, and that he himself 
will keep right on living forever. 

But he is not now so sure that he 
knows just what kind of diet, or exer- 
cise, or even what kind of a marriage is 
necessary to enable one to live forever. 
In faet he thinks he has found out that 
we shall live forever in spite of even 
eanned beef, and that most any kind of 
a marriage will help us along toward the 
forever’n ever. 

Harry Gaze is a good, strong-looking 
young fellow, straight and broad shoul- 
dered, with straight light-brown, pretty 
nearly mouse-colored hair, rather 
swarthy skin for a blond, and eves as 
blue as summer skics—or a clean blue 
ehambrey pinafore. If ever you have a 
chance to hear him lecture don't miss it. 
I wouldn’t wonder if he can lecture as 
well as Hubbard of Sunrise town— 
though Harry wears a biled shirt and 
visits the barber every little while. Just 
now he is lecturing and teaching in Bos- 
ton, at the Metaphysical Club rooms in 
Huntington Chambers. 


Speaking of the earth- 
quake, here is a letter I 
must give our readers. 
It sums up the matter from the real new 
thought standpoint, and is too good te 
miss. It was written May 2, by Mra. 
Stevens of 1907 Bush street, San Fra 


SPEAKING OF 
QUAEES. 
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cisco. How anyone can read such an ac- 
count and fail to see and feel that even 
such a calamity is good for humanity, 
is more than I ean see. A few died in 
it. Yes, a few who were ‘‘taken away 
from the evil to come’’—who were ready 
for death. But countless thousands more 
were shaken into fuller life and activity 
and opportunity undreamed of before. 
Such a quake means life, not death, it 
means the waking from lethargy, the 
breaking of bonds of convention, resur- 
rection to fuller life and love, to longer 
life and love. Not alone for the people 
who were in San Francisco, April 18, but 
for all the world, which quaked and 
thrilled with them, and poured out its 
heart and purse for their relief. 

When the ‘‘things which are seen,” go 
to pieces the eternal ‘‘things which are 
not seen,’’ thrill us to new forms of life. 
“Man’s extremity is God’s opportu- 
nity’’ to make greater men and things. 


Here is Mrs. Steven’s letter: 


Of course you know all there is to tell about 
the fire. Yet only one who was an eye wit- 
ness can have any adequate knowledge of how 
many homeless we have in our parks and the 
Presidio, our military reservation. All who 
have homes cook on the streets. We are still 
under military law and thus a dry town in 
truth and fact. We have no gas in our homes, 
only candles. We are a primitive people, go 
to bed with the chickens, if there are any. _ 
have seen none, even in a stew. But, oh, it is 
grand to know how our people have risen to 
the occasion. No tears, save those the camp- 
fires will blow into the eyes. Every one as 
bright, cheerful and happy as if they had good 
bank accounts and splendid prospects. They 
have named their street camps all sorts of 
names—the Camp of the Jolly Five; the Daunt- 
less Camp; the Earthquake-Proof Camp; and 
many others of the same ilk. ; 

But above all, the sublime courage, the posi- 
tive belief in the new city that will arise from 
the ashes of the old, the good fellowship of 
the people, all caste barriers being burned 
away, would make anyone have faith in the 
all-encircling good. It is the unconquerable 
quality that makes empires which is alive in 
our city. 

It never occurred to our Eastern people how 
far away we are, and they sent us everything, 
even to sandwiches beautifully wrapped in 
waxed paper. “God bless them,” said a German 
woman as she tasted them, “dey are so good, 
if a little dry.” We are not all destroyed by 
any means. There are four square miles of 


ruins; but rising above that is a residential 
city as beautiful as before, except for fallen 
chimneys and the wreck of a few brick build- 
ings. Many of these streets are fast becoming 
business thoroughfares. 

One good result of the shake, and the flight 
from the fires, that it cured all the chronic in- 
valids, and they were so amazed at their own 
activity that they thought it not worth while 
to get ill again. There is no use for the army 
of good doctors who were burned out. 

or ten days after the fire not a single car 
was running in our city. One walked or rode 
in an express wagon. The man with an auto- 
mobile was in royal luck. I am sure that the 
man who took me to the ferry, when they in- 
formed us we would be burned out in two 
hours (but fire only came within two blocks of 
us) gave me the liveliest shaking up in his 
wagon for the small sum of ten dollars I ever 
had in any sort of vehicle, not even the hay 
wagon I used to ride in as a girl. Our mayor 
took out the first car, but a small boy, rather 
dampened his enthusiasm. “You are all right 
as a mayor,” said the boy, “but you are a bum 
motorman.” ‘The mayor has proven himself 
equal to the occasion and has found he can do 
his work as well in an old frame building as 
in the magnificent hall, which came down in 
fire and earthquake. Necessity makes good quar- 
ters. Fillmore street, a quiet up-town street, 
is now the main street of the city. It is mar- 
velous with what rapidity force of circum- 
stances will make humanity adapt itself to new 
conditions. What seemed necessities yesterday 
have become today the luxuries of a past age. 
In the meantime business goes merrily on. 
Everyone is living in the eternal now. Manual 
and skilled labor are in constant demand. The 
people are adaptive to circumstances. One 
middle-aged man went into the cab business 
with the family surrey. Another, a literary 
man of note, had a little money sent him from 
the East, bought a wagon and went into the 
sandwich business. 

It was the fire, and not the earthquake which 


‘did most damage, and the debris from that 


is being moved by the carloads. I think 
nothing confronts our people so sternly as the 
food problem. To the army and navy this disas- 
ter has been worse than war, and but for Gen- 
eral Funston’s prompt action it is probable our 
city would have starved, or been in a state of 
anarchy. Today we are thankful for the beau- 
tiful Presidio which has furnished a plentiful 
home for our refugees. How long the govern- 
ment will continue food and clothing is the 
problem to be solved. è 


“So others eball 
Take patience, labor, to their beart and 
band, 
from thy heart and thy band and thy 
brave chear, 
Hnd God’s grace fructify through thee 
to all” 
—€lizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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New Thought Folks in the 
Earthquake. 


By Otrvia KINGSLAND. 


It was Tuesday evening—the evening before 
the great earthquake of April 18, in San Fran- 
cisco. The delightful Easter weather had con- 
tinued. The hills and valleys were covered 
with yellow poppies, baby-blue eyes, wild vio- 
lets and all the wondrous array of California 
spring blossoms. Business and-social activity 
were in the air we breathed, and all were pre- 
paring plans for the morrow. 

Our art shop is about half way to Buena 
Vista hill, and Miss Ziln, who lives near the 
top, had come in about closing time to gather 
up the balance of her hand-painted eggs, frogs, 
sachets, etc., and as Fanny and I were alone— 
Billy, the baby, was asleep—we invited her in 
to have tea and ice cream and raisin bread 
with us. 

We had a jolly time talking of new thought 
in the kitchen and studio, Luther Burbank, 
new shirt waists, our neighbors’ follies and our 
own good sense. Miss Ziln is a nice girl. She 
admired our old silver teapot, (an heirloom) 
and passed no remarks on cracked cups or odd 
plates. 

She seemed to enjoy our raisin bread so much 
(whole wheat, of course) that we begged her to 
take some home to her sisters. She laugh- 
ingly declared that was the third time she had 
been offered raisin bread that afternoon and 
wondered what it could signify. 

When she left us at 10 p. m., with her basket 
of eggs in one hand and her purse, somewhat 
heavier from the Easter sales, in the other, 
Fan and I talked her over for a while longer, 
and decided she was a good new thoughter. 
Then, quite regardless of a good grandmother's 
warning in the past, that fairies played all 
kinds of pranks with furniture or dishes left 
out of place over night, we tumbled into bed, 
leaving Billy in his crib to dream of his 
mother in Mexico. 

He awoke crying about 4 a. m., and I lifted 
him into our bed, which, no doubt, saved his 
life, for later development showed that some 
plaster and a heavy picture had fallen on his 
pillow. I had dropped asleep and was again 
awakened in the dawning light by a violent 
shaking of the bed and room. Oh! I thought, 
this is one of our annual quakes: and waited 
for it to stop. But it continued and grew 
fearful. I tried to catch up the baby and was 
thrown against the door of our bedroom. 


“Come! Come!” shouted Fanny, “I have him, 
run! run!” We ran through the living room, 
ornaments and bric-a-brac crashing around us 
on every side. 

That heavy teapot was hurled into my face, 
cutting a long gash in my chin. Something 
else struck me on the shoulder and felled me 
breathless to the floor. I arose somehow and 
we struggled on to the door. But it would not 
open. It was thrown out of plumb. Together 
we tugged at it, and, with a mighty effort, 
wrenched it open and rushed out into the street, 

We stood speechless at the curbstone, watch- 
ing the chimneys falling, the houses rocking, 
the earth trembling and listening to that never- 
to-be-forgotten sound, as of a rushing wind 
and thunder and straining of huge timbers 
combined, 

It all happened in less than a minute, but 
our minds compassed ages. We thought of 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, the end of the world and all 
the horrors of history, and waited—waited. 

Deep silence followed and a gray gaseous 
cloud arose from the ground. 

Men, women and children, scantily clothed, 
were huddled in frightened groups here and 
there barefooted and hatless. “How terrible,” 
I whispered to one who stood near, and she 
answered cheerily, “’Twas not so bad, I’ve 
been in earthquakes before,” but, looking ter- 
rified, “Mrs. Kingsland, you are bleeding to 
death!” “How strange,” I replied, “that I 
don’t feel it.” She saw the blood on my face 
and was picking something off my wet night- 
gown—it was tea leaves. We both laughed a 
little hysterical laugh which brought us back 
to our surroundings. 

No one, we learned, in our immediate neigh- 
borhood, was badly hurt, so we ventured back 
for shoes and clothing, but another shock less 
violent and shorter, sent us flying again to the 
street. 

At this I became faint and seasick and was 
compelled to lie down for an hour. Friends 
began to come from a distance with awful 
news of the dreadful calamity. All the great 
churches, theaters and mansions were in ruins. 
Everything built of brick and many of wood, 
were destroyed. 

Fires were raging in the wholesale district 
and in the mission. Hundreds of lives were 
lost and others were maimed or injured. We 
wept for the sick and wounded and those bereft 
of relatives and friends. 

There was no water. The mains were broken 
and so the fires burned on unchecked and 
were increased by people starting fires in their 
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homes to get breakfast, not knowing that their 
chimneys were defective. 

No cars, the power houses were destroyed 
and tracks torn up; no telephone or telegraph 
system; no mail, no newspaper—everything in 
the business portion of the city either partially 
er totally destroyed. 

All day and all night—and for many days 
and nights—the people wandered up and down 
the streets, dazed and stupefied, or stood fas- 
cinated by the weird grandeur of the scene 
before them. 

Automobiles, bicycles, wagons and carts were 
now pressed into service and many generous 
and noble deeds of heroism are still told of 
those eventful days. 

A pale-faced woman passing in a wagon was 
attending another, who was lying ill by her 
side. We asked her if she would like a drink 
or anything, but she said: “I need nothing. 
T have lost my children, my husband and my 
mother today, and now I have started out to 
help others.” She passed on. We know not 
her name or dwelling place, but that act will 
live forever in the hearts of those who heard 
and those who read this record. God bless her! 

The people toiled up the hills all day and 
night, with a few belongings tied into sheets, 
or wheeled in baby carriages, or on children’s 
coasters, or on chairs, or sofas with castors, 
er any and everything that had wheels and 
eould be pushed or pulled along the streets. 

No one smiled at the incongruous proces- 
sion, or at their unusual garb and actions. Men 
dragged trunks along by ropes. Cages with 
canaries and green parrots were carefully car- 
ried together with pet cats and dogs and some 
old keepsakes, while jewels, fine furniture and 
elegant clothing were left to burn. 

Rich women from Nob Hill trudged on, side 
by side, with their butcher, baker and dress- 
maker, all equally destitute, seeking shelter in 
the park. And all so uncomplainingly lending 
each other such assistance as lay in their power. 

Our house was one of the few fortunate 
enough to have water all the time. So we left 
the doors open and signs out, “Water free,” 
and had an opportunity for serving hundreds of 
weary pedestrians with a cool drink and resting 
place. 

Soldiers were sent to destroy all the intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the city, and all the saloons and 
grocery stores were cleared of their contents, 
which were poured on the streets. Dealers are 
not yet permitted to sell them,—a whole month 
after—and men are learning how much better 
eff they are without them. 

Mounted messengers called out commands to 
the terror stricken people. No light or fire of 
any find was allowed in the houses, on pain 
of instant death. A few were shot for disobey- 


ing orders. The people built little fires in the 
middle of the streets, between a few fallen 
bricks, and did their cooking there, and are still 
doing it there, with a few improvements added. 

The fire burned all that Wednesday night 
with a fierce red glare that made other light 
unnecessary. A pall of thick black smoke 
spread over the deep blue of the sky. No one 
slept. We brought pillows, blankets and cush- 
ions into the shop and rested as best we 
could near the doors. 

Almost everyone camped out on the hills, 
whether burnt out or not, for they feared an- 
other big earthquake. 

On Thursday, the fire was rapidly approach- 
ing. The streets and sidewalks were covered 
with soot and cinders. Showers of burnt debris 
fell over the houses. Soldiers, messengers 
and doctors in autos and on cyeles wore veils 
over their faces as they went through the city 
with lightning speed. 

The air was stifling, the heat oppressive, and 
the wildest rumors were rife. My son per- 
suaded me to leave the doomed city on ac- 
count of Billy and go across the bay while 
there was yet time and an unburnt wharf. My 
sister and mother came along just then in an 
old express wagon, for which they had paid 
twenty dollars, to be taken to the ferry. They 
advised me to pack Billy’s clothes and go to 
Oakland with them. I could think of nothing 
but his go-cart and a few impossible and use- 
less things, but with them and Billy I started 
off at 1 p. m. 

It usually takes an hour and a half to reach 
East Oakland, but on this second day of the 
fire it took us until 9 p. m. to reach our des- 
tination. 

The happenings of that trip alone would fill 
a book. 

We were welcomed with open arms and smil- 
ing face, by another dear sister, who lives 
near nature amid her beautiful flowers and 
fruit trees and happy chickens, that can almost 
talk to her. 

The country never smelled so smeet, and we 
had our first cup of real tea and home-made 
jam and clean soft beds since the shock, but 
we were so overwrought, tired and fearful 
for the fate of others left behind that we slept 
little and had troubled dreams. : 

On Friday morning, we received the glad 
tidings that the fire was at last under control. 
The soldiers had dynamited scores of build- 
ings and so left a space that the fire could not 
cross. 

Our home and relatives were safe and tle 
worst was over. 

We breathed freely once more. We spread 
a comfort under the apple trees and put Billy 
there to sleep. He looked so content with the 
sunlight flickering over him that we all fol- 
lowed his example and slept there too. 
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THINGS THAT MAKE FOR SUCCESS. | 


A Correspondence Department. 


If you have discovered something that makes for 
success, or if you have seen some one find and swr- 
mount, or remove on obstacle to success, let us hear 

Ont tt. 

We hope to publish herein many bright thoughts 


from our readers, each over the name of the writer, 
unless a nom de plume is substituted. 

Letters for this department, which must not be toe 
long, shouid be plainiy written, om one side of the 
paper only, and should not be mixed up with other 
matters of any description. 

To the writer of the most helpful success letter 
published (as a whole or in part) in this department 
of each number of the magasine, we will send THE 

AUTILUS for two years, to any address, or two 
addresses, he may designate. ; 

To the writer of the best letter or portion of a letter 
printed in six months, we will send $5.00 in money, in 
addition to the subscriptions. Prise winners announced 
in number following publication of their setters: 

—EpiTor. 


Letter No. 20. 
“Just How To Learn THoucn Grown Up.” 


Each little effort toward a goal, 
Piles like sand to make the shoal. 
Grace ADRIANCE. 


At one time I grew impatient in the results 
of something I was learning and asked the 
Spirit to tell me something comforting con- 
cerning this same thing. My answer was the 
two lines heading this article. You see the 
Spirit does not give us a highly spiced sermon 
full of insolvable wisdom, but comes right down 
to a practical, common sense, simple and direct 
answer whose wisdom cannot be denied. That 
is the reason I prefer the Spirits advice of 
everything in my life rather than that of people. 
The Spirit Omniscient cannot make a mistake 
and people do, so I have learned to obey it 
even though it be to do things I thought wrong 
once and some people think wrong now. 

Of course, it is understood by everyone that 
in order to learn anything he must in the 
first place have the desire to do so. How often 
we hear people say: “Oh, I started to learn 
it, I really would love to know how, but it's 
slow work. I think we ought to begin when 
we are children. They don’t mind learning 
things.” 

Now, there is something wrong right here. 
Children do mind learning things. I don’t 
believe there is a child that wouldn't rather 
spend its time in play than sit in school learn- 
ing. Yes, the child wants to knew how to read 
and write, etc, when asked about it, but it 
is told and made to know that it cannot unless 
it is willing to do just what it is shown by its 
teacher, over and over again. 

And that is precisely what we “grown-up” 
folks don’t want to do. We are not willing to 
place ourselves in the position of little children. 
“We're no kids,” we'll say. And then let me 
whisper something to you: We are afraid 
when we make a mistake of being laughed at 
and thought stupid, afraid also of displaying a 
lack of intelligence. 


Conducted by the Editor. 


Now you see little children are not troubled 
with any of these thoughts or sentiments. They 
know they have to learn in order to do any- 
thing, but “grown-up” folks think they are sup- 
posed to know things and are afraid of being 
criticised when learning if they don’t know 
the whole business in a lightning flash. It 
doesn’t fill a “grown-up” with pleasant feel- 
ings to have to make mistake after mistake to 
obtain the proper result. 

So, having the desire to learn a thing, let us 
get together and have a real, sensible and can- 
fidential considering all by ourselves. 

Christ’s words are all so true! Remember 
His saying: “Unless ye become as a little 
child ye cannot enter the Kingdom of God.” 
Well, dear reader, that is the whole secret of 
all attainment. Unless you are willing to place 
yourself as the little child does without any 
conceit or puffed up feelings, even though you 
be a president, under your teacher, you wil 
never reach your goal, or if you do you might 
have done so in a much shorter time, for 
you have only learned when you were in the- 
receptive attitude of the little child. Pride and 
conceit are the most insidious drawbacks te 
our learning anything and these things children 
do not possess, they are the besetting sins of 
“grown folks.” Confidence and conceit are 
often thought to be the same thing, but they 
are widely different in spirit though in outward 
appearance they may be mistaken for the same. 
Confidence in learning is the assurance that we 
can learn and get there; but conceit is the 
assumption that we need not learn and know 
it all. Have all the glad confidence you cam 
muster, but down and trample upon your con- 
ceit everytime it dares to rise. It is your worst 
enemy in learning because it flatters you and is 
false; but confidence is ever that loving, help- 
ful friend that inspires you to greater effort. 
Confidence is the spirit of genius, and con- 
fidence is genius! 

Now, that we have the desire to learn a cer- 
tain thing and also are willing to place our- 
selves in the attitude of receptivity as the little 
child, are we willing to stick to the learning 
until we have reached the goal of attainment, 
even if it takes an eternity’s time? This really 
comes under the head of desire, if the desire 
be strong enough we will. 

I know a young lady, about twenty-five years 
of age, who started to take piano lessons and: 
was getting along nicely, but stopped because 
she grew tired, playing over the simple exer- 
cises to get them right. She wanted to play 
sonatas and difficult pieces right off. Then, 
she said, she was really too old to start in at 
twenty-five, if she had done so when she was 
young she wouldn’t mind. That was the whole 
trouble, with such an attitude of mind it is 
impossible to learn anything. And then I know 
of another case, just the opposite, of a woman 
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who is over fifty, that takes the keenest delight 
in learning how to write and laughs heartily 
over all her mistakes. I will say right here 
she writes a clearer and more perfect hand 
than I do. “It is never too late to learn.” Then 
I heard Mr. Taylor, pastor of a church I 
often attend, speak to his congregation of an 
old lady way past her eightieth year, and who 
is a shut-in, but he never saw or knew a more 
cheerful person. On her wall in a conspicuous 
place hangs a notice which reads: “Lost, 
somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes.” This woman has taken care never 
to lose any time, not even in being cross for 
an instant, and her hands are ever busy. To 
the shame of the young lady of twenty-five, 
this woman passed her eightieth year perhaps 
nearer ninety, enfeebled, has taken to commit- 
_ting beautiful poetry to memory for the enter- 
tainment of visitors, and “such beautiful 
poetry,” Mr. Taylor remarked, “it would do 
you good to listen to her.” Such things are in- 
spiring to those aspiring to learn anything. — 
Grace AprIANCE, 461 Green ave., Brooklyn, NY. 


Letter No. at. 


First find out what you are best adapted to, 
otherwise you will not reach your highest at- 
tainment. The occupation that warms your 
soul with enthusiasm and respect, that fills you 

‘with new ideas and that you fill with original 
ideas, is your ideal pursuit. 

Never mind if it shines as a star in the dis- 
tance. Hitch your wagon to that star and 
hang right on, no matter how rough the road, 
how many jolts you may get, how many hills 
to climb, or sand hatches to wade through. 

Look out occasionally and not the obstacies 

_for future reference and instruction. Don’t 
look too long—-keep your eye on that ideal. It 
will get nearer and nearer, even if you yourself 
are sometimes doubtful of it. Events will shape 
themselves to assist you. Hindrances will van- 
ish, opportunities will appear and assistance will 
spring up around you that you little dreamed 
of and did not see coming. Try it! Never 
mind if it takes years—aren’t you working for 
something, towards something better? 

Begin now-—don’t wait—time is flying.— 
Carotyn W. Hype, Burr Oak, Mich. 


Letter No. 22, 


In my own individual case, as wife and 
mother on a ranch, where time, money and even 
strength seem limited, and the meaning of suc- 
cess is to do my own work and at the same 
timé preside gracefully over our little kingdom, 
the quickest and surest way to realize success 
has been to cut out the none-essentials and be 
optimistic.——-MADAME MARIE. 


Letter No. 23. 


Our initiative successes are purely personal. 
To succeed in life we must first grapple with 
our faults or our prejudices. Get the black- 
board of the mind free from all past scrawls 
—from all detested lines—so that the chalk 
lines of impression will be clear, and one is 
ready to start out in the line of eternal achieve- 
ments. When the master turned and said: 


“Physician, heal thyself,” that was not an idle 
Proposition. Every man’s worst client is him- 
self, and when he can take care of self he has 
shown the ability of a conqueror. “He that 
conquereth his own spirit,” runs the proverb, 
“is greater than he that taketh a city.” The 
first use of power should be for self-control. 
That achieved, the danger that there will be an 
abuse of power will be overcome. To do right 
we must begin right. What is there which 
marks the successful man more than calmness 
of spirit, gentleness of speech and firmness of 
action? Dctily, the trinity of success abides in 
perfect self-control.—C. P. Warts. 


Letter No. 24. 


In her letter for May Nautilus, Florence A. 
Jones tells how one young man won success 
“by never letting go.” Yet the New Thought 
teaching everywhere commands us to “let go.” 
How are we to reconcile these apparently in- 
consistent statements? 

Much of the spiritual teaching is in the form 
of paradox. Every object has more than one 
side, and conflicting statements in regard to 
any subject are often helpful in presenting that 
subject as a whole. 

very one has his ideal, something he desires 
to realize, to attain, to become. He must fix 
this ideal in his mind, never letting go of his 
determination to succeed. The more clearly 
and persistently he holds to this ideal, the more 
quickly and fully will he realize it, for he is lit- 
erally building it out of soul-stuff, which must 
materialize upon the physical plane. 

But mistakes, failures, tumbles and bumps 
are sure to occur, and discouragement to fol- 
low in their wake. Courage is retained and 
renewed effort made possible by never letting 
go the ideal, while yet letting go the failures, 
picking one’s self up after the tumbles, using 
them as stepping-stones to climb right on up 
higher, never giving them one backward glance 
or thought. 

Never letting go is the positive, courageous, 
active side. Letting go is the passive, peaceful, 
receptive side. It takes both to complete the 
perfect whole—Maset B. Goove. 


Letter No. 17, by “Eleanor,” wins the prize 
subscriptions for the best Success Letter in 
our June Nautilus, Will “Eleanor” accept our 
thanks and congratulations, and let us know 
where to send the two subscriptions? 

Each of the other two letters published in 
June received two votes. They were all good, 
and I am glad I didn’t have to “divide the shape 
frm the goats,” as “Mrs. Alderman Casey” 
says. There were six votes for Letter No. 17. 


E. 


“@e may not realize our ideals, but 
we may always idealize our realities, 
and our ideale must be practical if 
we are to make a religion of them, 
and live by them.” —DPelen Kellar. 
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s as ithers see usi 
a blunder free us, 
notion.” 


To see ourse 
It wad frase mon 
And fooilis 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie uz i 


In this department I will try to reply te the 1008 
odds and ends of flife-problems and home interests 
which ove presented to me, answers to which are not 
of woneres enough interest to make them suitable for 
the regular reading pages of The Nowtilus. Every 
reader is welcome to what advice and suggesiion I 
can give, and I sincerely hope that with the aid of 
this department we can reach and help many more 
people. Welcome, afli-—EvizasgtuH TOWNE. 


ENQUIRER—Let Saturn cross swords with 
the sun if he will. If you take a little extra 
pains to live up to the principles of new 
thought you will not make more “mistakes” 
then than at another time. Mistakes are all 
in your mind anyway. If you believe in mis- 
takes you ‘will find them whenever you look for 
them. If you do your, best and believe that 
all things work for good your miss-takes will 
all prove right-takes. Nearly every great in- 
vention has been a mistake—all were hit upon 
when the inventor was hunting for something 
else. Every little accident or mistake can be 
turned to good purpose if you believe in goad 
and keep trying. To believe the stars are 
against you, or that mistakes are calamities, is 
to make them so—because you don’t look for 
the good and find it—because you get dis- 
couraged and quit trying. If the stars do influ- 
ence things they simply afford us special op- 
portunities for finding out new things, for 
turning “mistakes” to beautiful results. And 
nearly every mistake, no matter what the stars 
say, can be avoided if you take extra pains, 
extra thought to do the thing right. it is 
hurry, inattention, carelessness, slovenly work, 
hasty words, that lie at the bottum of most 
“mistakes.” Wake up your thought and inter- 
est and you will find all things working for 
you, not against. 


T. I. M.—If you have trouble in going into 
the silence, if it is hard to keep your mind 
free of thoughts and open to the infinite, just 
use a single high thought as a centre. Call 
your mind back to that every time you catch it 
wandering. After a few months, or years, of 
this kind of practice you will find it easy to 
rest your thought without a special high 
thought as anchorage. * * I am preparing 
an article on being led by the spirit, which 
will appear soon. I trust it will make things 
plainer to you and others who have asked 
similar questions. 

M. W.—So you are already in debt, and don’t 
see how you can live up to Mrs. Kingsley’s 
“Creed for the Abolition of Poverty.” Easy 
enough. Begin now to live free from debt. 
Quit marng new debts, and you will soon find 
yourself pulling ahead enough to begin squar- 
ing up the old ones. It is not enough to sim- 
ply quit making new debts; you will need to 
so order your expenditures that there will be 
a surplus every time to be applied on the old 
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debts. This is easier than you think, provided 
you give your surplus as fair a deal as you do. 
your grocer—a better deal than your butcher 
deserves these days! Decide what proportion 
of your income must go into the surplus for 
paying up old debts, then stick to it. Dow't 
get into debt io your back-debt fund, any more 
than you do to your butcher or grocer. And 
when you are counting so much for groceries, 
so much for back-debts, so much for clothes, 
etc., be sure you count so much for emergen- 
cies. Otherwise emergencies will surely en- 
croach upon your other funds. Keep at this 
until the old debts are wiped out; then keep 
on at it—divert your back-debt appropriation 
into a saving account for the Day of Opportu- 
nity. * * * Hard times to have to skimp so? 
Not unless you think so. Go at it with a will, 
and you will find it fun to order your income, 
instead of letting it leak out in unnecessary and 
ill-advised directions. And there is a solid 
satisfaction to be got out of it that you can 
never feel while you are in debt, or running 
behind, or just barely hanging on, and that 
doubly repays every effort made to get ahead. 
This solid satisfaction is really your soul’s 
“Well done,” which comes with the knowl- 
edge that you have commanded yourself as well 
as your income. There is nothing like it!—and 
once you get a taste of such satisfaction you 
will count anything else well lost for its sake. 


AN ITEM FROM a knows about 
IVY CHEW xe John W anama- 

: ker Store, of Philadel- 
phia, New York and Paris.” When they 
celebrated their thirtieth anniversary 
they had printed a little Herald as sou- 
venirs of the occasion, and all who passed 
through the store that day received one 
complimentary. Among the many inter- 
esting items it contained was this one 
that so especially impressed me that I 
have ventured to copy it for you, hop- 
ing that you will pass it along: 

“It is a frequent complaint that there is no 
chance for the individual in business. In point 
of fact there is nothing accomplished in busi- 
ness today any more than there ever was with- 
out individuality. There are fine laboratories 
all over the world, splendidly endowed as in no 
former age, but radium would have remained 
unknown but for Mme. Curie. The progress 
of the age is a mere phrase. There is no 
progress except by the pathfinders. There is 
no substitute for individual effort, for single- 
ness of purpose, for life consecration to ideals.” 
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Nelu (Phought in the Kitchen 


Conducted by R. M. PLETCHER BERRY. 


For hot weather diet one still needs fuel 
and energy, which, it will be remembered, are 
furnished by the carbo-hydrates and fat, pri- 
marily, Rice, potatoes, chestnuts and tapioca 
are examples of starchy foods. From hominy 
and macaroni one also derives starch in valu- 
able proportion. In nuts, butter and olive oil 
the purest and best fats are to be found. Fruits 
furnish probably as much sugar as one needs 
as well as valuable mineral salts and some 
food elements. The juiciest vegetables should 
be eaten freely as they act upon the lower in- 
testine, for one thing, (of great importance), 
as well as furnishing varying degrees! of car- 
bohydrates, etc., and cellulose in bulk which is 
important as waste material. (Cabbage, let- 
tuce, turnips and other vegetables are good 
examples of this type.) The grains contain 
Both fat, protein and starch. “Greens” of all 
sorts, cooked or uncooked, are excellent for. 
the blood; so also are onions and carrots. All 
manner of vegetables may be made into salads 
by which one gets the fat_of the oil used in the 
dressing and new, pleasing forms of the vege- 
tables. 

Variety is as necessary to health as foot 
itself since it stimulates appetite by pleasing 
the aesthetic sensibilities—tempts the palate, 
and so makes active the salivary and digestive 
secretions. Both meat value and variety are 
to be had by using and adding milk or egg sauces 
to the succulent vegetables. Butter and cream 
add fuel value. The Italians make great uve of 
cheese with “green stuff,’ and render cauti- 
flower, turnips and everything else imaginable 
far more nutritious by the combination. 

Bananas are a meaty food when eaten with 
milk as one has then protein and carbohvdrates 
(sugar included) in generous quantity. To add 
eream would add fat in greater proportion. 
Figs are solid food, however innocently light 
they seem, and prunes have much body. Both, 
though substantial, are laxative and excellent 
summer foods or food adjuncts. Melons are 
good for the kidneys. All fruits contain mineral 
salts of value, but one should eat at least good 
bread and butter in connection with them dur- 
ing hot weather in order not to indulge in too 
one-sided a diet. Bread contains both pro- 
tein and starch as well as some sugar. Com- 
bine the succulent fruits and green vegetables 
with the foods containing protein, fat or car- 
bohydrates, gauging as carefully as possible 
one’s individual needs, remembering the make- 
up of the body: the requirement of a combina- 
tion of the nitrogenous, carbonaceous, fat and 
mineral—the necessity of bulk as well as of 
juices, each in its way carrying off elements or 
ac a which otherwise would be harm- 
ul, 

In preparing vegetables for eating cook them 
as soon as possible after gathering. If the 
grocer must come between one and the garden 
then select the freshest possible and make them 
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ready as quickly as convenience will permit. 
lf absolutely wilted put them in a large vessel 
of cold water and place over them a very wet 
cloth. This will shortly revive them, but, unless 
wilted, do not soak vegetables long in water as 
by this some of their valuable elements will be 
lost. For this reason, also when prepared, cook 
in rapidly boiling water, uncovered, in order 
to better retain the color and prevent strong 
odors . Only a few of the most succulent vege- 
tables should be boiled in salt water as salt 
hardens and toughens the fiber. When done 
never let vegetables stand in the water in 
which they were cooked. If necessary that the 
cook and vegetables be kept waiting, place the 
vegetables in a colander over hot water, or in 
the serving dishes, in a steamer or a rather 
cool oven. Cook delicate vegetables as quickly 
and in as little water as possible, saving any 
liquor remaining for sauces or soups. Even 
in summer there is a possibility of a cool day 
or evening when a vegetable broth or soup will 
be appetizing and, well made, it is always 
delicious, nourishing and acceptable. Vegetable 
liquor from carrots, peas, etc, cam be kept 
well some days on ice or by re-heating to 
boiling point each day. Raw food advocates 
may prefer to eat vegetables uncooked, but 
the cellulose of a number of vegetables is 
much softened and better prepared for diges- 
tion by cooking. Cabbage, for instance, has 
such resistant cellulose that vinegar, usually 
a foe to digestion, aids its preparation for the 
stomach by its action upon the fiber; this, 
whether cooked or raw. Parsnips and other 
roots are much more digestible for cooking 
(properly) and peas and beans when past their 
earliest youth can hardly be cooked too long. 


BREAKFAST. 
Broiled Tomatoes on Peanut Toast. Coffee. 


LUNCHEON NO. 1. 
Whole Wheat Bread and But- 


Blackberries. 
ter. 
LUNCHEON NO. IL 


Creamed Beets. Berry Muffins. Cherry 
Soup. Saltines. 


DINNER, 


Stewed Carrots with Green Peas. 
Egg Plant. Rice. 
Cucumber Salad. 
Coffee. 


Stuffed 
Cherry, Nasturtium and 
Raspberries in Gelatine. 


SUPPER, 
Cherry Roll. Custard Sauce. Cocoa. 


Breakfast: Wash and halve fresh tomatoes, 
but do not skin. Broil carefully and place on 
hot peanut toast, serving additional, generous 
slices of the hot toast with it. 


Luncheon No. [1.—Berry Muffins: To the 
usual home recipe for muffins add one and a 
half cups of berries and an additional three 
fourths cup of flour. Bake as usual. 


Cherry Soup: To a quart of stoned, mashed 
cherries add the juice of two lemons (an 
orange, also, if convenient), a quart of water, 
a little cinnamon and sugar and the peel of the 
lemon in strips or grated. Cook slowly in 
double boiler three quarters of an hour then 
strain and replace on stove. When again at 
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boiling point add a dessert spoonful of corn- 
starch or arrow root which has been made 
smooth in cold water. Add a little salt, cook 
till clear (stirring well) and set aside till cold. 
Place on ice before serving. A little wine—a 
teaspoonful—is considered an improvement to 
this. On serving drop a half dozen cherries, 
whole, in each plateful of soup. 

Dinner—Stuffed Egg Plant: Wash and stem 
a large egg plant. Boil rapidly for twenty 
minutes in salt water. Drain and cut in half, 
scoop out the center until within an inch of the 
shell, Chop this pulp, adding bread crumbs 
in equal quantity, a half cup of melted butter, 
a tablespoonful each of chopped onion, parsley 
and nuts. Fill the shells with this mixture and 
bake nearly an hour. 


Cherry, Nasturtium and Cucumber Salad: 

Stone the cherries and dice the cucumbers, 
placing the latter in fresh water for a half 
hour before mixing. Drain and take equal 
quantities of the stoned cherries, tossing up on a 
bed of chopped nasturtium stems, yellow flow- 
ers and leaves, and garnishing with sprays of 
yellow flowers and leaves. Serve with oil and 
lemon juice. 
Raspberries in Gelatine: Make a simple but 
stif gelatine, using the fruit juice as far as 
possible instead of water, and adding a cupful 
of whole berries to each pint of gelatine ‘mix- 
ture. 


Supper—Cherry Rell: Make a biscuit dough, 
adding a little sugar as for shortcake, and roll 
out, rubbing with butter and placing on the 
dough a thick layer of stoned cherries. Roll 
up as close as possible and bake thoroughly. 
Serve hot or cold with a custard sauce. For 
this, heat a quart of milk, add a pinch of salt, 
sugar to taste and a little nutmeg. When at 
boiling point add three well beaten eggs (whites 
and yolks) ; whip in lightly, let thicken, stirring 
carefully two or three minutes and remove 
from stove before it really boils, which would 
cause the egg to separate and ruin the forma- 
tion of the custard. 


Anent Books and Things. 


—"The Object of Living,” by Will J. Er- 
wood, Black River Falls, Wis.; ninety-one 
pages, paper bound, with half-tone of the au- 
thor; price, 25 cents. 


— “Self Synthesis a Means to Perpetual Life,” 
by Cornwell Round Purbrook, Crescent Wood 
Road, Sydenham Hall, London. Paper bound, 
illustrated, 32 pages, price, 25 cents, 


‘Mental and Physical Culture for the Lit- 
tle Ones Before Habits are Formed,” is the ti- 
tle of an instructive illustrated paper bound 
book by Aumond C. David, 993 N, H. street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Price, 40 cents. 


—“Other Worlds,” by Lena Jane Fry, Box 
366, Chicago, is a story of ideals and other 
worlds, written, as the author says, to “show 
you how to secure a home and an income or a 
pension that will be your own as long as you 
live.” Cloth, red and black; 194 pages, with 
illustrations; price, $1.00. 


—“The Divine Man, a New Epic,” by Jos- 
eph Ware, is a 278 page book of poetry, with 
handsome illustrations and a picture of the au- 
thor; bound in orange cloth and gold. Pub- 
lished by True Light Publishing Company, 
Mechanicsburg, O. Price, $2.00. One of its 
admirers calls this epic poem “as great as Par- 
adise Lost.” 


—"Self Culture,” is a charming new “Essay 
on Individuality,” by our dainty friend, Olive 
Durfee, of the Latter Day Saints’ University, 
Salt Lake City, whose picture appears as a 
frontispiece. The volume contains 122 pages 
of bright, helpful philosophy, bound in pale 
orange cloth and brown; price, $1.00. May 
many people find joy in Olive’s message. 


—“Ready Money,” is an attractive 317 page 
volume, cloth bound, by George H. Knox of 
the Personal Help Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. It is a book of information and 
inspiration for those who mean to start life in 
a way to lead to success. And the author de- 
clares it is never too late to start right. There 
ne oe specially good paragraphs in this 


—“A Summer in the Apple Tree Inn,” is a 
charming children’s story that will interest 
grown-ups, too—the story of four youngsters 
who kept a play house inn in the orchard, and 
had many thrilling experiences and were “con- 
jured” into good habits and joy. Written by 
Ella Partridge Lippsett, with four illustrations 
by Mary Wellman, published by Henry Holt & 
Co., New York; 247 pages, in cloth apple blos- 
soms cover; price, $1.25. 


—‘“Luminous Bodies Here and Hereafter,” 
by Charles Hallock, M. A., is “an attempt to 
explain the inter-relation of the intellectual, 
celestial and terrestrial kingdoms, and of man 
to his Maker.” An interesting and instructive 
treatise, based upon Dr. Henry Raymond 
Roger’s “Theory of the Great Physical Forces.” 
Published by Metaphysical Publishing Com- 
pany, 500 Fifth avenue, New York. Price, 
$1.00, 110 pages, red cloth and gold. 


— “The Philosophy of Fasting,” by Edward 
Earle Purinton; 130 large pages, olive green 
and gold; half-tone of the author; price, $1.00. 
Published by B. Lust, 124 East Fifty-ninth 
street, New York. The author calls his book 
“A Message for Sufferers and Sinners.” and 
gives you the philosophy and practice of fast- 
ing for every virtue and achievement under the 
sun! The book is full of wisdom and inspira- 
tion for others besides sufferers and sinners. 


—"The Twentieth Century Christ,” by Paul 
Karishna; 205 pages, green silk cloth and gold, 
price, $1.10 postpaid; Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard. The publishers say of this unusual book: 
“Various systems of philosophy, from the 
Greek to that of the modern evolutionist, are ap- 
pealed to in the finding of the Christ. The 
conclusion of all this research honors the Mas- 
ter. The author is a well-known jurist who 
prefers to let his work speak for itself under a 
pen name. It is an exciting book throughout 
because of its striking originality, its unusual 
scholarship, and its thrilling earnestness.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


By Era Amua Fiercmee. 


MARYLAND.—Please read again the para- 
graph on page ten of December Nautilus con- 
cerning relief of “fatigue from overwork.” Is 
there anything in it which remotely suggests 
what you infer, that “the positive current is 
exhausted?” To continue inhaling the posi- 
tive current in such a condition is like giving 
another dose of opium to one who already has 
taken too much. These two electrical currents 
are flowing round about us constantly (see 
page nine, same number, paragraph beginning 
“Hindu philosophy’—which should read phy- 
siology). These currents are not generated in 
the body; the whole danger arises from one or 
the other current flowing too long, in which 
state the body becomes overcharged with it. 

When we are very actively engaged and con- 
tinue that activity beyond reason, using up all 
physical and mental force under the lack of 
will-power, which is the method producing the 
state I described, we draw upon the positive 
current too long, and the resulting exhaustion— 
sometimes amounting to painful prostration—is 
because, in this positively overcharged state 
which greatly disturbs normal conditions, the 
negative current does not set in. There is dis- 
cord and struggle in all the atoms to accom- 
plish this, hence suffering. The need that the 
opposite current should flow is obvious, and 
the relief afforded by voluntary attention to 
taking the negative breath is not “to furnish a 
sort of reservoir for later positive use,” as you 
suppose, but to assist Nature. She will attend 
to restoring the balance and will keep the neg- 
ative breath flowing, if not disturbed by hu- 
man interference (emotional excitement or 
further efforts to exact work from a wearied 
brain or body), till that is done. 

We cannot “store up supplies” of either of 
these electrical forces. Have patience to wait 
the slow unfoldment of a difficult subject, and 
do a good deal of finog as H chapter 
gives you fresh materiai. It cannot be under- 
stood without. You will learn, as the science 
is fully explained, that life is from moment to 
moment; and its perfection depends upon our 
ability to maintain such a rhythmic balance of 
these forces that harmonious vibrations with- 
out shall find their affinity within. 

Get an electrician to explain to you the oper- 
ation of an electrical battery, or else read the 
description of one in a text-book upon natural 
philosophy. You will then understand that 
two positives repel each other as do, of course, 
two negatives also; therefore, to go to sleep in- 
haling the positive current puts us in the most 
receptive condition to receive the beneficial ef- 
fects of the lunar current which is negative and 
finds its affinity in positive bodies. As the at- 
mosphere currents change at sunrise, for the 
same reason it is most favorable to greet the 
solar current with the negative breath flowing. 
Of six persons to whom I commended this 


within ten days, not one failed to receive im- 
mediate benefit from thus going to sleep; and 
= benefits were as dissimilar as the individ- 
uals. 

We certainly do “need the lunar and solar 
currents as they have been created,” and it is 
only in the science of the Toattves that an ex- 
planation of this phase of creation has ever 
been attempted. 


The Way 


the Wind Blows. 


“The Massachusetts board of health has re- 
cently been conducting experiments to dem- 
onstrate the efficacy of sunlight in cleansing 
contaminated sewage. The results were quite 
astonishing. For instance, in the case of ty- 
phoid bacillus from ninety-five per cent to 
ninety-nine per cent were quickly killed by ex- 
posure to direct sunlight. The virtues of sun- 
light are not sufficiently known because the 
sunlight costs nothing."—From Boston Globe. 


From Printers Ink:—At the recent conven- 
tion of the associated billposters and distribu- 
tors’ directors in Detroit a formal! resolution 
to censor advertising offered to members was 
adopted. The use of all sensational, vicious 
and suggestive paper is denounced, with ob- 
jectionable titles of plays, such as “Why 
Women Sin,” “Queen of the Highbinders,” 
“Fast Life in New York,” etc. After August 
1a penalty will be laid on members of the as- 
sociation who post such paper. Five years ago 
the organization ruled out all objectionable 
medical advertising. 


“It was during many years a cause of an- 
noyance to me that flowers faded very quickly 
when worn by me—so much so that, much as 
I love them, I grudge to waste their beauty 
so prematurely. Then I knew a doctor (late 
James Tidey, M. D.) who occasionally placed 
a growing plant near the bedside of a patient 
and watched the effect. In one case the plant 
died—was replaced by a fresh specimen, which 
also died; a third plant survived, and the doc- 
tor then felt sure of his patient’s recovery. 
He could not, or would not, tell me why this 
was so, just as he could not say why this or 
that drug would benefit me. I have always 
thought he knew more of mental healing than 
he cared to speak of. He had so faith in 
drugs, and was of the expectant or suggestive 
school, and overflowing with sympathy. An- 
other note may be worth giving. Some can 
grow home-plants to perfection; others simply 
kill them, no matter how willing and careful 
to tend them. In some homes plants cannot 
iwe; in others they seem to survive the great- 
est lack of care. May not the aura of the 
persons in the home affect these results ?”— 
A. S. Hunter, in Psycho-Therapeutic Journal. 
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“Here is a dollar to 
HERE'S TO PLENTY. pay for two years’ 


subscription to Nautilus, to June, 1907. As 
long as the magazine price remains at 50 cents 
you may rely upon me as a subscriber. Should 
the price be raised to $1.00 I will have to stop, 
as I could not possibly afford to pay more, 
although I am forced to acknowledge that Nas- 
tilus is worth a great deal more.”—Julie. 


Good gracious, girl alive! Don’t you 
expect ever to be bettter off than you are 
nowt How do you know you cannot pay 
$1.00 more easily in a year from now, 
than you can pay 50 cents now? What 
kind of a new thought girl are you any- 
way, to lay down such narrow contracted 
economy rules for yourself? Don’t you 
expect to grow by the time Nautilus goes 
to a dollar? Even if your income is ex- 
actly fixed, don’t you expect your de- 
sires to evolve in the next year or two, 
so that you may cease to care for or buy 
quite a number of things you desire and 
buy now, thus leaving more money for 
the new desires evolved, as well as for the 
old ones that continue? Don’t you know 
the whole thing is in the mind, and that. 
what you desire hard enough you can al- 
ways scare up the money to buy? 

OF course you know it! You know all 
these things; but just for the moment 
you forgot that you are a growing being 
in a growing, changing world, and that 
many a thing which is hard for you to- 
day will be so easy in a year from now 
that you will smile to think of it. 

I am not afraid you or any other new 
thought friend will ever be so poverty 
stricken you cannot pay $1.00 a year for 
Nautilus if you want it! I have too 
much faith in you, and in new thought, 
and in the Spirit of Opulence which is 
working in and through everyone of us to 
think there is one of us who really can’t 
raise $1.00 for the thing he really de- 
sires. If there is one such among our 
readers it is a case of temporary lack 
only, and I’ll gladly send the Nautilus 
for 50 cents until he realizes that he can 
pay full value for the thing he desires. 
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Open your eyes, dearie, and expect 
opulence, not skimpiness and privation! 
And I'll ask all our readers, right now as 
they read this, to sit in the silence a mo- 
ment and send the thought of Plenty, 
and Power, and Joy to Julie and to all 
our big circle of readers. Why, there 
must be nearly 100,000 monthly readers 
of The Nautilus! Think of a 100,000 
people speaking Plenty, Power and Joy 
to you; and you speaking it to them! 

Now all together—Plenty, Power, Joy! 
—Don’t you feel it! Ido! Get enthused, 
dearies—believe, speak the Word, and 
you are already beginning to receive. 
BLessincs Here is a sample of the 
GROWING. sort of letters we receive 

from all over this beautiful 
green earth. Do you wonder that we 
are happy, successful, with such bless- 
ings following us? And we send the 
blessings right along again to our read- 
era, with all the good new things we can 
find to put into Nautilus pages. 

I have been a reader of the Nautilus for 
over a year. I first saw a copy of it in 
Greeley, Col, and am certainly in love with 
it. It has made me a better man, and is my 
h and my guide. 

am continually traveling for a firm in 
Indianapolis, Ind., but your Nautilus finds me 
waning for it. It just came to me day before 
yesterday from Texarkana, Tex. I had an 
audience at my hotel last evening listening 
as I read the article, “To Lengthen Life, 
by William E. Towne. They all declared it 
fine. I have interested several parties in 
Nautilus. I take it, sing its praise everywhere 
I go It has taught me to look at nature in a 
different light. wander over the mountains 
that nearly surround this beautiful little village 
of 7,000 population, and enjoy my own com- 
pany. I fill up with such perfect happiness 
that I forget all about dinner and forget my- 
self. And I sometimes think I am the hap- 
piest mortal that lives. I never knew what 
deep breathing meant until I read Nautilus. 
I have gained nineteen pounds in one year, just 
a gradual gain, through deep breathing and 
physical culture. 

have so many friends who are readers of 
the Nautilus, from twelve different states in 
which I have been selling goods. Mrs. A. is 
very much enthused over a copy I sent her. 
I have paid the price of four subscriptions for 
those that could not spare the money. I would 
loan them a copy and then donate fifty cents. 
I consider that every family in the United 
States ought to read Nowtilus—Huenay P. 
Barton, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Hear, hear.) The thing 
was to keep a steady poise under all sorts of 


and posed as saints. 
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A LONDON The noted scientist to 
piscussion “20m is commonly at- 


tributed the discovery of 
colored rays emanating from the human 
body, Dr. J. Stenson Hooker, recently 
lectured before the London Psycho-Ther- 
apeutie Society, and the Psycho-Thera- 
peutic Journal for March contains a re- 
port. After the lecture there was a gen- 
eral discussion which elicited many in- 
teresting—and humorous—ideas. Here 
are a few clippings from the report: 


Dr. Hooker said he acknowledged that there 
were times when surgery was absolutely im- 
perative, but in many cases the condition which 
gave rise to the need for surgery ought never 
to have arisen. In other words, the success 
of surgery was the failure of medicine. They 
must meet matter with matter under certain 
conditions, but it depended entirely on the 
patients. If they expected drugs, doctors must 
give them and they would do good. The 
faith in the medicine had a peculiar virtue. 
But if patients did not believe in medicine he 
certainly did not give it, because he knew it 
would be entirely wasted. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.}) * * * 

Another gentleman asked whether Dr. Hook- 
er would, in a case of poisoning, order spirit- 
ual treatment or an emetic. 

Dr. Hooker: I should order both, because 
we have not reached that spiritual develop- 
ment whea we shall be able to trust to the 
spirit power entirely. (Hear, hear.) * * * 

Mr. Beaurepaire instanced the case of his 
own child who had diphtheria, and would, 
he felt sure, have died but for anti-toxin. 
Therefore, he honored those who investigated 
the bacilli theory, and the killing of one microbe 
by another. 

Dr, Hooker said he could heartily congratu- 
late Mr. Beaurepaire on such a beneficent re- 
sult, but it did not prove that it was the result 
of anti-toxin after all. The child might have 
got better without any treatment whatever. 
Personally, he never used anti-toxins; he be- 
lieved in purer and simpler ways of treatment, 
and he believed statistics for the last ten years 
actually showed that there were more cases 
of diphtheria now than there were before anti- 
toxin was introduced. (Applause.) * * * 

Mr, Eustace Miles, M. A., said he had been 
on a changed diet for about ten years. Before 
that he was gluttonous and a wine-bibber, and 
that sort of thing. (Laughter.) When he 
changed his diet a change came over him, and 
the evidence he had collected on the subject 
was very strong. Diet was a most valuable 
means of clearing the body and making it a 
more valuable instrument for the spirit. But 
he did not believe that those who simply 
adopted a reformed diet were consequently 
altogether virtuous, as some considered them- 
selves to be. They were like people who gave 
up alcohol and consequently got on platforms 


conditions, and that was why he thought there 
should be a society such as this, so that the 
importance of diet and the finer forces general- 
ly could be properly emphasized. (Hear, hear.) 
They did not want to have to travel to the 
other side of the world to take some mineral 
water or other remedy. They wanted simple 
methods at home, and he thoroughly appre- 
ciated and sympathized with what Dr. Hooker 
had said. He regarded one’s attitude towards 
one’s body as far more sacred than any Church, 
(Applause. ) 
agit or I is funny how many work- 
HARMONY. Men expect to find the imple- 
ments of their trade growing 
on every bush and lying around loose in 
every household. The carpet man comes 
to button down the rugs, and has to go 
back after the buttons. The plumber 
comes to disconnect the gas range—with 
his two bare hands, evidently. Back he 
goes after some kind of tongs or wrench- 
es or something. The odd jobs man 
comes to take up a carpet and has to 
stand around on one foot while some- 
body runs out to buy a tack puller. The 
furniture man brings a big roll top desk 
that has to be dissected before it will 
come in the door—and no serew-driver 
to do it with. He borrows yours—and 
drops it into his own pocket. These are 


a few of the things that happen to folks 


who are moving. 

P. S.—I wrote that when we were get- 
ting ready to move. It was inspired by 
memory of past experiences, suggested 
by the thought of what might be com- 
ing. After writing it, it occurred to me 
to ‘‘treat’’ myself and all the men who 
were to help ns move, so that there would 
be a minimum of hitches in the sun rise 
over our new home. And, do you know, 
I don’t believe a single man forgot any- 
thing! And we had lovely weather— 
though the mover predicted rain—and 
everything went off beautifully. Nothing 
like a little treatment for harmony, to 
make things go smoothly. Things would 
go smoothly without special treatment, if 
we'd only fet them. But we get anxious 
and fly around, interfering with the uni- 
versal harmony. The chief end of the 
treatment is to get ourselves into har- 
mony—to make connections between our 
own minds, through the universal mind, 
with the minds of others. Then we all 
work in harmony. 
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700 GooD, Ela Wiles Wileor i peda 
TO KEEP OUT. 


too good to be confined 
to the columns of Hearst’s papers, so I 
reprint it here: 


Statistics have been made proving that men 
are kinder to their wives and children in the 
summer than in the winter season. 

This indicates how much climate influences 
us when we are in a state of evolution, and 
have not learned to control ourselves, rather 
than be controlled by outside conditions. - 

A letter from an acquaintance tells me an 
amusing experience with a dog regarding cli- 
mate. This dog was old and irritable; he had 
never been an amiable dog, it seems, although 
a family pet all his life. 

He was a New England dog and subjected 
to all the climatic changes of that land of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Not long ago his mistress moved to Cali- 
fornia; the old dog accompanied her, growling 
and snapping at every one during the journey. 

But after a few weeks in that land of eternal 
sunshine the lady noticed a great change creep- 
ing over her irritable pet. 

He no longer snarled and growled; he gave 
cheerful barks of content instead, 

After a few months his disposition had be- 
come absolutely amiable and astonishingly af- 
fectionate. 

Now the lady believes that his ill-temper 
was merely an expression of canine discon- 
tent with the rigors of an eastern climate. 

He has found what he wanted and is glad to 
let his friends know it. This is a great card 
for the California climate. 

GOOD-NATURED SUNSHINE. 

During two winters spent in travel in Cali- 
fornia it seemed to me I saw an unusual num- 
ber of amiable and good natured propie 

In Jamaica and Cuba and in the Sunny South, 
too, one sees more smiling faces in a day than 
in our colder realms during a week. 

The descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Mothers are notable for a certain austerity of 
countenance; this, and many of their rigorous 
ideas, can be traced to the same cause—climate. 

Cold contracts; heat expands. 

But how animal and material we prove our- 
selves when we depend upon climate for our 
amiability ! 

Within the spirit of man lies a climate of 
more wonderful beauty than was ever found 
in any earthly Arcadia. 

pon it pours such sunshine as no one of 
the five billion suns already extinct, or the bil- 
lions still in space, ever produced. 

For this spirit of man is made of the source 
from which all the suns came; it is a part and 
portion of indestructible light, and should 
glorify our natures and make us all glow with 
radiant energy. 

The crusty old dog could not reason and 
develop his higher nature, but man is a supe- 
rior animal, and to him is given this privilege; 
and he who experiments with the divine stuff 
in his own soul will be rewarded by finding 


Doctor Was Fooled by Mis Gwm Case for 
a Time. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence: 

“I had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring 
me although I had palpitation of the 
heart every day. 

‘*Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me and I gave up both tea and coffee, 
using Postum instead and since that time 
I have had absolutely no heart palpita 
tion except on one or two oceasions when 
I tried a small quantity of coffee which 
eaused severe irritation and proved to 
me I must let it alone. 

‘When we began using Postam it 
seemed weak—that was because we did 
not make it according to directions—but 
now we put a little bit of butter in the 
pot when boiling and allow the Postum 
to boil full fifteen minutes which gives it 
the proper rich flavor and the deep 
brown color. 

“I have advised a great many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum, in fact I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in their 
own homes and prescribe it to patients. 
‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 

A remarkable little book ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville’’ can be found in packages. — 


t 


“Our life powers are God’s investment in 
us in behalf of universal creation. This in- 
vestment is capacity plus opportunity in the 
kingdom into which we have come.”’—Weston 
Bruner. 
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he is able to produce perennial Summer for 
himself if he tries. 

Speak to your own heart and say, “Let there 
be light!” 

Think about light as you walk the street 
and as you sink to rest. 

Imagine your body filled with it and your 
brain radiating its beams. 

When you arise in the morning and look 
out of the window, no matter how dark and 
gloomy the day, think of yourself as a cen- 
tre of light, and carry that thought with you 
as poe move among people at your necessary 
task. 

. Do not talk about it, as that would sound 
egotistical and foolish to others, and by keep- 
ing silent you generate much more power. 

We alf talk too much. Many a fine idea, 
many a worthy undertaking is spoiled by talk- 
ing before the thought is perfected. 

So just keep on thinking silently, but per- 
sistently, that you are light, warmth, sun and 
Summer, 

And by and by others will tell you that your 
presence 1s a benefit, your face a benediction 
and your touch healing. 

You will carry Summer climate with you. 

And, unlike the crotchety old dog, you will 
not need to change your location to be amia- 

e 


THE ORIGIN Your remarks in April Nau- 
OF IDEAS tilus, regarding C. S. and origin 
* of Mrs. Eddy's ideas, cause me 
to wonder if thoughts do not pass through a 
sort of incubating process from their germinal 
inception to full fledged understanding and if 
we do not sometimes forget how or through 
whom they were quickened into growth? Have 
noticed that upon hearing ideas advanced or 
reading them, that with the speaking or read- 
ing, and from the speaker or writer I seemed 
to obtain light enough to cause me to believe 
these ideas true, yet did not think of them as 
my idea, Then, all at once, sometime after, 
perhaps, would “waken up” to a full (in some 
degree of fulness) understanding of the idea, 
which then seemed my own. And, you know 
that “Though we may forget the singer, yet 
we'll not forget the song,” or what it meant to 
us.—E. M. B. | : f 
You are right. And your idea is as 


old as all other ideas. ‘‘A sower went 
forth to sow—’’ a seed lit on fallow 
ground in your mind, and behold the full 
blown idea. Thoughts are like thistle 
down or tumble weed—looking for good 
ground. There they lodge, germinate, 

- grow, bloom and raise more seeds after 
their kind, and yet no two exactly alike 
nor exactly like the parent seed. 

You see, the seed thought is only the 
father of thought. There is the mother 
to be reckoned with—the Mother Earth 
in which the seed falls. And who shall 


The Doctor’s Wife 


Agrees With Him About Food. 


A trained nurse says: ‘‘In the practice 
of my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that 
I unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

‘Tt is delicate and pleasing to the pal- 
ate (an essential in food for the sick) 
and can be adapted to all ages, being 
softened with milk or cream for babies or 
the aged when deficiency of teeth renders 
mastication impossible. For fever pa- 
tients or those on liquid diet I find 
Grape-Nuts and albumen water very 
nourishing and refreshing. This recipe 
is my own idea and is made as follows: 
Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a 
glass of water for an hour, strain and 
serve with the beaten white of an egg and 
a spoonful of fruit juice or flavoring. 
This affords a great deal of nourishment 
that even the weakest stomach can as- 
similate without any distress. 

‘My husband is a physician and he 
uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders it 
many times for his patients. 

“*Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for anyone-— well or 
sick.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, ner- 
vous prostration or brain fag, a ten days’ 
trial of Grape-Nuts will work wonders 
toward nourishing and rebuilding, and in 
this way ending the trouble. ‘‘There’s a 
reason’’ and trial proves. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings ceases 
Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And fet our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 
john G. Whittier. 
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say that the mother has less to do with 
the growth of anything than the father? 

Drop a seed in ashes and what will 
become of it? After all it is the ground 
that counts. And all the original seeds 
are eternal in the heavens of the Ideal— 
waiting for the preparation of the 
ground to quicken their unfoldment that 
they may bear yet other seeds—all dif- 
fering from themselves. 

When an idea becomes yours it bears 
only a family resemblance to the thought 
and mental environment from whence it 
sprang. 

Sophocles said this nearly five hun- 
dred years before Jesus talked about the 
sower that went forth to sow: ‘‘For 
neither now nor yesterday began these 
thoughts which have been ever; nor yet 
can a man be found who their first en- 
trance knew.”’ 


NOISE CURES. The Chinese doctor sets 
quoted: up a terrible racket when 
called to treat the sick. This is supposed 
to drive evil spirits away, and it unques- 
tionably acts well in a great many cases. 
Civilization demands rest and quiet; all 
noise is barred from the sick room. The 
Chinese have demonstrated, unknow- 
ingly, a great psychological or psycho- 
pathological fact. A patient of mine had 
received the last rites of the church, the 
pulse had ceased at the wrist, and he had ` 


sunk into that coma which precedes 
comma on Page a 


THE GBENTEST OFFER OF 1906. 


The subscription price to 


CONABLE’S PATH - FINDER 


has been reduced from $1.00 per year to 


25 CENTS. 


oe 25 cents in silver (no stamps), NOW, and receive 
ublication which ends for the highest in everything 
ecti. individual 
The famous “Mot = er Mental Science,” Helen Wil- 
mans is a regular contributor to Conable’s Path-Finder. 
ress: 


CONABLE’S PATH-FINDER, nos antics, can. 


Seating and instantaneous 

R TMENT &: ing. A treatise on 

healing that should be 

in the hands of every Pg ay Send 25 cents (in 

silver preferred) to L. A. DUNCAN, Bex 57, Mon- 
mouth Ave., Spring ‘hae N. J. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


and personality will be read from your 
handwriting upon receipt of 25 cents 


and specimen. 
No Other Fees wili be Solicited 


LOUISE RICE, 11 W. 2ist St., New York 


SEXUAL LAW 


Philosophy of Perfect Health 
Has helped thousands to better health and will 
show you how 
YOU (MAY HAVE PERFECT HEALTH 
Send postpaid to any address for 10 a 


AppEESs, DR. C. W. CLOS 
Dept. 5. nahcom. ‘MAINE. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, 


Or the Elixir or Tifo, being the True Selutien 
e Sex Problem 


Since history ox men have vainly ‘oa a tree, a 
fountain, an elixir, or an influx of some force or power 
that would confer immortality on the discoverer. ere 
it is, within yourself. Develop it, and have immortali; 
eternal youth sad ererat hap me Price 25 cen 
postpaid. D BALL, 1 Market Street, 
San Franci: non 


ADA SERTONI. Occultist. 


Every letter in your name is a symbol with its mystical 

number and color. My readings from Symbology and 
Practical Occultism enable me to give you complete sat- 
isfaction. Address Eo in your own handwriti: foary 
full name. You =. ask seven Cee ae "Gd na: 
Psychic readings $2.0 
TONI, (For the summer) 16% Baikara, e Roek- 
ester, N. Y. 


JUST THE THING. 


THE LOST PEARL. 


“Your exquisite little romance is a literary spell-binder. 
Seldom have I been as fascinated by anything as I am by 
this poetic and beautiful symbolic interpretation of the 
great truth of life—the supreme truth—Love. You 
given to its portrayal—this deathless love of the soul—e 
most impressive embodiment.”—Lilian Whiting. 

“It is most unusual and ao ia all E renis not 


commonplace.” —Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Edition de luxe, fye ae et ‘Pestpaid 1.25. 
Order early. WRISTON EENS, S34 CAR- 


NEGIE,. HALL, NEW YO 


IF YOU WANT TO BE GOREB 


YOU MUST HAVE THE 


Schaefer 
Healing 
Apparatus 
Every disease of the Stomach, Liver 


Kidneys, Nerves, Skin and’ Blood 
absolutely cured by Schaefer’s Sys- 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD PAYING PROFESSION 


then treat the sick in your locality lity ee Schaefer System 
‘of Healing and success is yours. or literature, testi- 
monials, etc., address DR. SCHAEFER, Peach 


: Street, Erie, Pa. 
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GRAY OR FADED HAIR OR BEARO 


Can now be restored to its natural color by taking medi 
cine internally (10 to 20 drops, 3 times a day) that sup- 
plies the blood with this particular coloring matter. I 

overed this fact some years ago while giving this 
medicine to a lady 63 years old, whose hair was white. 
She was greatly surprised (but no more so than I was) 
to see her hair gradually getting darker, and it became a 
nice, glossy black, with not a gray hair on her head. 
I do not understand what causes the change in color, 
unless, as stated above, the medicine furnishes the blood 
with some certain coloring matter that nature has failed 
to supply. I have this formula printed and will send to 
anyone for only $2.50, and will refund your money if it 
fails to restore the color as it was when young. It is 
harmless. Can get it in any drug store. I have sold 
this formula to hundreds, and have not been asked to 
refund the money by to exceed half a dozen. The same 
medicine will prevent hair from ever turning gray. 
Address: J. LEY, M. D„ F 305 Cedar 
Bluffs, Neb. 


LET ME HELP YOU. 


If you will write me enclosing 12 cents in stamps to 
help cover the cost of this ad., etc., I will treat you for any 
undesirable condition or disease you may have until cured. 
Absolutely no further charge made. E. MATTHEWS 
DAWSON, 1753 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OPULENCE FOR YOU. 


Through God’s omnipotence I can help you to attain 
health and prosperity. Three years ago I had lost my 
business, alone in a strange city, my last dollar gone and 
without friends or uaintances. Today I am in prosper- 
ous circumstances. y treatments have brought miracu- 
lous results during the last two months. Send stamp for 
terms which are extremely reasonable. EDYTHE HOSE, 
Suite 9, 394 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


uestions Answered 


for 25 cents in coin. Full reading $1.00. Send 
own handwriting by mail to 


MRS. F. WHALEN-ELLWANGER, 
2241 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE INITIATION 
Into a genuine Oriental Mystic Brotherhood 
to every tenth person sending us their name and One 
Dime for our pamphlet “Magical Use of Perfumes.” 
There are latent powers and infinite capabilities in every 
soul. Awake, O Man, to your heritage! Don’t be the 
slave of the powers over which you ought and can be 
MASTER. Learn how to control your fate. Address: 
THE TEMPLE OF THE L. F. 


553 Maple St, Battie Creek, Mich. 


A SILENT THOUGHT SUCCESS CIRCLE 


will give two weeks’ treatment free to all who will send a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope, to show my virtue 
and what I can do for you. We also have a mechanical 
device that will draw away the blues, cure poverty, disease 
and bad habits, develop pe mental and spiritual powers, 
help to concentrate and develop will power. Address: 


IDA WELSH, - =- =- Bellville, Ml. 


AUTO-ELECTRIFIGATION. 


A simple, natural vitalizer. How to electrify yourself 
at any time or place. No mental treatment, no apparatus, 
nor drugs. Impossible to fail, being founded on physio- 
logical laws. You can understand, put it into use, and get 
beneficial results at once. The child, the adult, the in- 
valid and the athlete will all derive great benefit from it. 
Instructions 50 cents. Send for circular. WINSLOW 
WwW. CHASE, 66 S St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from Page 43.) 

death. Some one in the next house 
struck up the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus’’ from ‘‘Il 
Trovatore.” I was very much annoyed 
and distressed, and tried to stop it. Sud- 
denly the pulsation at the wrist began 
again, the patient gradually opened his 
eyes, and motioned to his sister. She 
bent low, and he whispered in her ear: 
‘ ‘Te dum te dea,’ that is my favorite 
tune,” says he. We roused him, fed 
him, and today, ten years after the event, 
he weighs 240 pounds. The therapeutics 
of vibration or noise is yet to be written. 
So I have discovered that anything that 
can arouse the subconscious, subliminal 
self will cure my patient when all drugs 
fail, and noise is a very cheap agent.’’ 
—Medical Brief. 


SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGY 


DR. DEROLLI, Hotel Pelham, Boston, Mass 


High grade work. No free readings. $1 for general 
reading by mail. More elaborate, $2 and upwards. Send 
for literature. Long established. Well known. Hard 
cases solicited. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


Now YOU can Succeed. Only COMMENCE. 
“Set the ball a-rolling.” Push open the gate, if 
ever so lightly and take the first conscious step into this 
world of “New Thought” miracles. I will help you. 
Write, with stamp for reply, to 
AMME. D. N. OBE, 
1180 Harrison Ave., - 


Boston, Maas. 


The Visions and the Voices. 


Would you not be vimy to spend just one dollar and 
fifty cents to be taught how to see and hear spirits? 
Mother and father, a dear wife or husband, perhaps a 
child or a relative, or a very dear friend is waiting through 
the long day and longer night, to tell you again how much 
they love you and plan for your happiness. What are 
ou doing to help them? Secure one of these books on 
ow to develop. I know that they are worth their 
weight in gold! 

CLAIRVOYANCE—Cloth-bound, price $1.50 (reduced 
from $2.00). It teaches you how to penetrate the veil of 
sense and matter, converse with spirits, read the crystal, 
see the future, pryeies , attain illumination and be a 
Yogis. “All students will do well to study this excellent 
volume.”—W. J. Colville. “It is a revelation.”—Light. 
“Best work on the subject.”—Mind. 
making.” —Lillian Whiting. 

SPIRIT WORLD, by Gaffield, cloth, 75 cents. 

AURAS AND COLORS—With exhaustive dictionary 
of color meanings. A unique book for unique people. 
Price 50 cents. 

PSYCHOMETRY—The first and only book which 
teaches the science so that you can practice it. Price, 
50 cents. 

REALIZATION—How to enter the super-conscious- 
ness and be a Yogis. Price, 25 cents. 

CRYSTALS for crystal-gazing, a new lot at $2.25 
each, postage prepaid. 

HOW TO REMEMBER PAST DIVERSA: Ms 

end 


“Marvelous—Epoch- 


series on this fascinating subject. Price, $1.00. 


money to 
J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 
(Specialist in Occult Sciences) 
Chestnut Hill Sta., Boston, Mass. 
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YOU NEED TO FAST 


to attain whatever you most desire—health—strength 
—beauty—energy— courage —concentration—poise — mag- 
netism—success—happiness. 

This is experience, not theory. Edward Earle Purin- 
ton fasted 80 days to prove it. Then he wrote his great 
book “The Philosophy of Fasting,” telling just why, how, 
when and where he took his famous fast. With all the 
results, benefits and lessons therefrom. 

Don’t imagine this a common book—it is unique in the 
world’s history. As literature it ranks with Emerson, 
Whitman and Thoreau. Besides this, it is the only sane 
manual of fasting ever published; covering the mental, 
psychic and spiritual phases of the ag oe with 20 prac- 
tical rules on How to Fast. Just out. utifully bound, 
180 large pages, with author's photograph. $1.00. 

Fasting 1s but a branch of Naturopathy, the science of 
Human Regeneration. Send 10 cents fof a bundle of lit- 
erature about both—including three months’ subscription 
to my helpful magazine ‘‘Naturopath.” Put a smile in the 
envelo it'll bring better returns. Write now—now— 
NOW! And be glad. 

BENEDICT LUST, N. D. w= 

124 East 59th Street, New York. 


Drugless Healing 


By Psychic Methods 

a We Cure People suffering from 
r all kinds of diseases, and correct bad 
habits in young and old, by Thera- 
peutic Suggestion alone and 
without medicines; and when they 
cannot come, we reach and cure them 
at their homes in any part of the 
world, all by purely Psychic Methods— 
k Mental Telepathy. No matter 
what your ailment, how serious your 
case, or what you may have done 
before, Treatment by Thera- 
peutic Suggestion is different from all others, and 
it may be'a certain cure for you, for our methods fre- 
quently succeed after all others have failed. Booklets 
fully explaining Therapeutic Suggestion and the 
Psychic Methods we employ, Sent free to every- 
body! All afflicted people should read these Booklets. 

Send for them now. You will enjoy reading them, 
Address GEO. C. PITZ 
1356 Josephine St., 


«How to Remember” 


Free to readers of this publication. 


; 


DENVER, COLO. 


You can 

stop for- 

etting 

Jy a little 

< practice 

Success W and a few simple rules. You can study my 
n course anywhere, any time, in spare mo- 


ments, 
your memory. Simple, inexpensive. 
capacity, social standing, by giving an alert, ready mem- 


You are no greater intellectually than 
Increases business 


ory for names, faces, business details, study. Develops 
will, concentration, conversation, public speaking, writing, 
ete. Write today for free copy of my interesting booklet, 
“How to Remember.” Address: DICKSON SCHOOL 
OF MEMORY, 888 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


4 MONTHS FOR 10e. 
Do you wish to know? Says Tolstoy: “It 
is only thanks to the ideal that we know 
anything at all.” THE BALANCE is a 
unique monthly, presenting Higher Ideals, 
Psych 


the New Psychology and Advanced 
Thought; 40 p s and cover. Edited by 
J. H. Cashmere. 60 cents a year. Any 
thinker will find it interesting. Send 10 


cents for a four months’ trial subscription. 
Do it now. Address THE BALANCE, 
Dept. N, Denver, Col. 


G. A. BEVERLY, A. M., M. D. 


Twenty years in regular practice; ten years in the 
New Thought. Cures chronic cases. Truth triumphs. 
Last month cured cases: Heart Disease three treat- 
ments; Eczema, five treatments; Rheumatism, six treat- 


ments. 
SOLICITS INCURABLE CASES. 


Trial telepathic treatments (absent) only one dollar per 
month. Free folders. 44 East Slat St., Chicago. 


| 


A FREE OFFER! 


A Three Months’ Subscription on trial! Dom’t 
ond penoy Read the coupon below, sign and 
send it in. 

What’s our magazine? NEW THOUGHT. 


80 Gents Per Year! 


The brightest, cleanest, cheeriest little magazine 
in the United States—an Organ of Optimism. 
The broadest, most progressive advanced thought 
magazine in the United States. It does not stick 
in the furrow of last year’s New Thought—it gives 
you really the newest thought, the most advanced 
theories, an opportunity to compare and examine 
the different methods of applying or investigating 
the Power and Possibilities of the Mind. 
Standard magazine size. Fine paper. Half-tone 
WIL- 


portraits of writers. 

Special Talks from the shoulder by 
LIAM WALKER ATKINSON—“Chips from 
the Old Block.” Another department by the same 
famous writer—his personal impressions—called 
“Stray Thoughts.” 

Fine, strong practical articles by FRANK- 
LIN L. BERRY; Goimg Up? Hello Trouble! 
Solitaire, Get Out of My Sunlight. Good 
things monthly by ELLA WHEELER WIL- 
COX, Uriel Buchanan, Louise Radford Wells, 
Walter DeVoe, Ida Gatling Pentecost, Dr. Leon 
Elbert Landone, Felicia Blake, Mary Matthews 
Ewing, Ellen Burns Sherman, etc., etc. 

Some subjects discussed and to be discussed: 
PHYSICAL IMMORTALITY (a series of six sci- 
entific articles with results of experiments of 
Elmer Gaten, omg etc.); Impression and 
Expression; Individual Responsibility; “Beginning 
to Study the Mind Again;” Universal Life; What 
Makes Success; “Towards the Ideal;” Enter Into 
Your Body and Vitalize It; Promoting that Pays; 
The Simple Silence; The “Everyday” Cure and 
Correction of Physical Derangements; The Secret 
of Concentration. 

Join our Current Topics Club, our Attain- 

the latter conducted U: 


your problems to our Stepping Stones Department; 


Contests of all kinds, for all people. 

We want you to get acquainted with our maga- 
zine! And we're givin ya a chance that costs 
you nothing. SEN. IN OUR NAME TODAY. 


The New Thought Publishing Co. 


1171 Caxton Bidg. - Chicago, IIlinois. 


COUPON. 


NEW THOUGHT PUBLISHING CO. 
1171 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
I wish to take advantage of your test offer. En- 
ter a name for one year’s subscription to NEW 
THOUGHT. After receiving the magazine for 
three numbers, I will either remit 50 cents in pay- 
ment for my subscription or request you by letter 
to discontinue same. In the latter case, no charge 
is to be made me for the three copies of the maga- 
zine received. 


Naiti@ cites o-cacavewis s gierewmiiie’ austryeria a 0 


Streets: aurans s cama s Sanus & osarse Hees oo 


Town.. zar DARE hii we SRR ES 
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ADVANGE SALB. 


FIRST AMERIGAN EDITION OF THAT REMARKABLE BOOK 


FROM POVERTY TO POWER 


Or The Realization of Prosperity and Peace, by James 
Allen, Author of ‘‘As a Man Thinketh,”’ Etc. 


TWO HUNDRED PAGES, BOUND IN GLOTH. - PRIGE, $1.00. 


Mr. Allen's Foreword In ‘' From Poverty To Power." 


“T looked around upon the world and saw that it was shadowed by sorrow and scorched by the 
fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; 
I looked in books, but could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause 
and the self-made nature of that cause. I looked again, and deeper, and found the rem- 
edy. I found one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, the Life of adjustment to that Law; one 
Truth, the Truth of a conquered mind and a quiet and obedient heart. And I dreamed of 
writing a book which should help men and women, whether rich or poor, learned or un- 
learned, worldly and unworldly, to find within themselves the source of all success, all hap- 
piness, all accomplishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at last became 
substantial; and now I send it forth into the world on its mission of healing and blessedness, 
knowing that it cannot fail to reach the homes and hearts of those who are waiting and ready 
to receive it.” 


CONTENTS 
PART I. PART II 
THE PATH OF PROSPERITY. THE WAY OF PEACE 
The Lesson of Evil The Power of Meditation 
The World a Reflex of Mental States The Two Masters, Self and Truth 
The Way out of Undesirable Conditions The Acquirement of Spiritual Power 
The Silent Power of Thought: Controlling The Realization of Selfless Love. 
and Directing One’s Forces Entering into the Infinite 
The Secret of Health, Success and Power Saints, Sages and Saviours: The Law of 
The Secret of Abounding Happiness Service 
The Realization of: Prosperity The Realization of Perfect Peace 


Mr. James Allen is, without doubt, England’s most able Advanced Thought writer. 
Last fall we published his wonderful little book, “As A Man Thinketh.” hose who 
read it demanded more from the same author. To satisfy this demand and to fill the need 
for a real New Thought Classic in this country, we decided to publish his most powerful 
book, “From Poverty to Power.” This volume was originally published in England some 
five years ago; it sprang at once into public favor and in a short time was in its fourth edi- 
tion. It has been a tremendous force for good in that country. 


Every reader of THe Nautitus should have a copy of the first American edition of 
this remarkable book. It will be printed from absolutely new plates, on exceptionally heavy 
Egg Shell paper, and bound in beautiful buff English Linen Cloth, with handsome sym- 
bolic cover design, in three colors. The ADVANCE SALE PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, IS 
$1.00; we may have to raise the price of the second edition. Only 2,000 copies of the first 
edition will be printed. It is now on the presses and we expect to receive it from our binders 
about June 25. All orders will be booked and filled in their rotation as received. Get your 
order in today; you need the book; it is filled with common sense, helpful, daily-life philoso- 
phy. Mention this magazine when writing. 
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THE NAUTILUS. 


Why I Wish To Tell 
YOUR FORTUNE FREE 


A young lady in Nebraska once wrote asking me 
to reveal her fortune by Astrology. Among other 
questions, she asked me to tell the color of her eyes 
and what color her barn was painted. 

I mention this to show the mistaken ideas which 
many people hold regarding Astrology. —— 

It was to show what my system of Astrology really 
means and to prove my power to aid 
and assist humanity, that I began, 
many years ago, the sending of Trial 
Horoscopes to all persons interested 
enough in their future to send me a 
two cent stamp. 

Dear Reader, I wish also the 
privilege of convincing you of my 
ability to look into your future, to 
guide your steps in the right path, to 
lead you (as I have led many, many 
others) to success in business, love, 
in the attainment of any praise- 
worthy object. 

Life is not all luck, as many would 
have you believe. Those who crowd 


at statement of past and present 


I have drawers filled with letters from grateful 
patrons, letters which I hold sacredly confidential, let- 
ters telling me of financial advancement, of success in 
love and marriage; also many sad letters regretting 
that my advice had not been asked years ago. 

Pleased patrons have sent friends to me, have asked 
my advice for their children and children’s children. 

My success has brought imitators, 
probably some of them are advertis- 
ing in this very paper. Some have 
tried to copy my work, many of 
them have boldly copied my books 
and circulars. Remember, I was the 
first to send free Horoscopes for the 
asking. I alone guarantee the cor- 
rectness of my forecasts. 

My system of Astrology will an- 
swer questions of vital interest to 
every human being; will name your 
fortunate days and years, will tell 
you of the likelihood of legacics. 
will show you who to marry. This 
trial reading which I offer you free 


to the front, are those who under- 
stand themselves and their possi- 
bilities thoroughly. No guess work, 
no waiting to see what may turn up. 

When a prominent New York fin- 
ancier has been known to daily con- 
sult an Astrologer before entering 
upon speculation, is it not high time 
for you to learn your fortunate pe- 
riods, time for you to look into this 
science and see what fate has in 
store for you? 

Did you ever hear of a divorce 
where two people were married in 
harmony with their Astrological in- 
dications? 

Did you ever stop to think that 
some of your rivals, who are per- 
haps outstripping you in the race 


for money, love or fame, are. pushing forward in the 


eue, lucky days, psi trat 
petra friend, ali Verrecly sumed 
Wiithrep, Cal. anlag: 


it is wonderful bow you can describe 
everything and answer my questions with- 
out the slightest error. : 
Lake City, Colo. Mrs. Mary A. Hougaard. 


Am weil pesu with Reading, and am only 
sorry Í did not have it years ago, for | know 
i would have | so spared much trouble. 

Fairport, N. Y. Mary A. Miller. 


The totally unexpected discovery that 
you forecast has since developed and it 
will startle the medical world. 
Weatherford, Tex. B. C. Yates. 


You described my life as if you bad always 
knows me, my friends are all going to 
write you. 
Boston, Mass. 


Read These Testimonials, Pub- 
lished with Full Permission, 
and Doubt No Longer. 


Mes. E. W. Iverson. 


want advice about speculation, 


will mystify you by its correctness. 

My system of Astrology is differ- 
ent from that of any Astrologer 
living or dead. To the Astrology of 
biblical days I have added the re- 
sults of my own study and observa- 
tion, until I am able to foretell 
events which absolutely come to 
pass. 

Patrons write me after the lapse 
of years, announcing the fulfillment 
of every prediction. 

You will be so convinced by what 
I tell you, by my wonderful powers 
to read your future like an open 
book, that you will Write me when 
in doubt or in trouble; when you 
business, marriage. 


clear light of Astrological knowledge, whilst you are 
groping blindly in the dark? 

Why not turn to me for advice and be yourself the 
successful leader? 


travel and the future, you will also be glad to refer 
your friends to me, and in that way repay me for 
the cost of the Free Horoscope which I will send 
you. 


Write me to-day lest you torget. 


Send me to-day your full name, date of birth, sex and if 
married or single, with a two-cent stamp for return postnge 
and this Horoscope will be mailed you at once FREE 


PROF. EDISON, “ ' see, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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THE MAN OF 


SORROWS 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


EING a Little Journey to the Home of 
Jesus of Nazareth. A sincere attempt to 
depict the life, times and teachings, and 

with truth limn the personality of the Man of 
Sorrows. Printed on hand-made paper, from a 
new font of Roman type. Special initials and 
ornaments. One hundred and twenty pages. 
A very beautiful book, bound solidly, yet 
simply in limp leather, silk lined. 


THE PRICE PER VOLUME, $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 


EAST AURORA, - N. Y. 
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CASH PRIZE OF $20. 


PRIZES OF BOOKS, TOO. 


A PERSONAL TALK BY ELIZABETH TOWNE. 


Get Your Friends to Try the Magazine at My Expense. 


Just show this number to your 
friends and acquaintances, tell 
them how much you like the 
magazine and how it has helped 
you, and ask them to sign the 
coupon below, or a copy of it. 
(I will furnish you free of charge 
with as many coupons as you 
need to use.) Tell them that on 
October 1st the price of the mag- 
azine will be advanced to $1.00 
per year, but that they can get 
it a year now for only 50 cents, 
or by signing this trial coupon, 
promising to pay later if they like the numbers 
they receive. Tell them that this is a last chance 
offer. 

Tell them that Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes a 
beautiful new poem for every number of The 
Nautilus. 

That we are soon to begin a new serial story of 
the New Thought by Eleanor Kirk. 

That Florence Morse Kingsley, author of 
“Titus,” “Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” etc., 
is a regular contributor. 

That Prof. Edgar L. Larkin, author of “Radiant 
Energy,” Director of Lowe Observatory, Cal., 
who is a famous astronomer and writer, will fur- 
nish an interesting and substantial article for each 
number of The Nautilus during the coming year. 
And show them his Earthquake article in this 
number. 

That Henry Wood, the foremost metaphysical 
writer in the country, and Floyd B. Wilson will 
also contribute articles during the coming year. 

That we have a lot of good things coming, in- 
cluding pictures ! 

Show them the “Nautilus News” items which 
give a hint of some of the Good Things coming 
in Nautilus. 

Of course it is better to get a full yearly sub- 
scription paid in advance whenever you can do so. 

Send your subscriptions and signed coupons 
direct to me. You will be credited with each sub- 
scription you send and you will also receive credit 
for all yearly subscriptions that I receive before 
December 1, 1906, through the coupons you send 
in. No matter if those who sign the coupons 
send in the money afterwards for themselves, you 
will be credited for it just the same, provided 
you sent in the coupon. 

No coupons will be ca 


me after September 30,7 a p 
Coupons will be credi 


H 


them in—not to the one whose name is signed, 
unless he is also the one who sends it in. 

On December ist, we shall begin to check up 
all subscriptions sent in under this offer and as 
soon as results are determined I will award a 


Cash Prize of $20 


To the person through whom the most 
subscriptions have been received. 

To everyone through whom I receive not 
less than 10 yearly subscriptions, I will give 
his or her choice of $3.00 worth of my 
own publications, including the books I pub- 
lish for other people. 


Now understand: This offer is made to gain 
new subscribers, and no renewals will be counted 
towards a prise under any circumstances, and none 
with which premiums were reccived. 

I want your personal co-operation in this 
matter. The more subscribers I get the better 
magazine I will give you. You have helped me 
to improve Nautilus greatly within the past year, 
and with more subscribers I will give you a still 
better magazine. 

It’s really a sort of business arrangement be- 
tween you and me. And I believe we can both do 
a lot of good besides, in spreading Nautilus with 
its gospel of love and good cheer, over the wide 
world. 

If you have asked all your friends to subscribe 
‘and they wouldn’t, just ask them again, showing 
them this number! Or the last! Or several! 

Let me hear from you. 

Remember, there’s a cash prize of $20 for 
the one who sends in the most subscriptions. 


For new subscribers, 


Here is the agreement coupon. 


: ELIZABETH Towne, HoLYOKE, Mass.: 


: You may enter my name for one year’s subscription : 
: to The Nautilus, for which I agree to ey you 50 cents : 
: atthe end of 3 months, provided I find the magazine : 
: to be what I want. In the event that I do not care for : 


: the ine, I will so notify you at the end of 8: 
: months, in which case I shall owe you nothing. ; 
| NAME cc ciaesnkseassinasnattiba seme VREES ; 
NN r A E SO ; 
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RESTORES EYESIGHT. 


Spectacles Can Be Abandoned. 


« Actina,” a Wonderful Discovery that Cures 
Afflictions of the Eye without 
Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the 
eye for the cure of most forms of disease, for a new 
system of treating afflictions of the eye has been dis- 

covered, whereby all torturous meth- 
ods are eliminated. There is no risk 
or experimenting, as hundreds of 
people have been cured of failing 
eyesight, cataracts, granulated lids 
and other afflictions of the eye 
through this grand discovery, when 
specialists, they state, termed the 
cases incurable. 

Gen. Alexander Hamilton, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Y., highly recommends “Actina.” 

Louis Meyers 93 Herman St., Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
“ ‘Actina’ has effected a wonderful cure in my wife’s case, 
curing her of a severe eye trouble, and I would not be 
without it.” 

Mr. A. L. Howe, pally, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Actina’ has 
removed cataracts from both my eyes. I can read well 
without m lasses; am sixty-five years old.” 

Robert er, Ocean Park, Cal., writes: “I should 
have been blind had I not used ‘Actina? ” , 
5 Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on applica- 
tion. “Actina” is purely a home treatment an self- 
administered by the patient, and is sent on trial, postpaid. 
if eo \ send your name and address to the New 
y & don Electric Association, Dept. 124B, 929 
Walnut St, Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, absolutely 
free, a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease. 
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A Message from 


IND 


To the Minds of the Many. 


This is pre-eminently the day of good things for the 
many. That means easily accessible things—cheap things, 
if you will. A really good thing is not afraid to be cheap. 

It is in step with the particular line of progress that 
MIND, “the leading exponent of New Thought,” makes 
a two-fifths reduction in its subscription rate after Novem- 
ber 1, 1905. It is now a $2.50 periodical. It is going to 
remain a $2.50 periodical, but hereafter the price per year 
will be only $1.50—15 cents a single copy. 


New departments will be included in the magazine. 
Some of the best known writers on philosophical and 
metaphysical themes, both of the Orient and Occident, will 
give of their best, and every effort will be made to 
render MIND of real service in the cause of the right— 


and the work of the world today. 


ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York. 


Sure ceii 


Home canning of vege- 
tables, meat and fruit 
made easy and certain 
by The Economy Jar 


To give youan idea how easy 
It is to can fruits, soups, vege- 
tables, meats, etc., in the Econ- 

omy way—Note 
the wide mouth 
—how easy it is 
to put your hand 
in and thorough- 
į ly clean the fir. 
No rough scams 
inside or out to 
catch lint, chip 
into food or 
scratch you. After pouring the 
fruit in hot and 
wiping rim of jar, wos 
clap on the gold-lac- 
quered cap (acid- 
proot). No screwing 
twisting or prying. 
Just press the cap on 

ntly. No bruises, 

urns, cuts or sprains) 
when you use the 
Preen Economy. Put clamp 

4on top to bold cap in 

position while con- 

ents are cooling. 

The cooling forms a 

acuum and holds 

p on firmly. Jar is 

then absolutely air- 

tight, Next day re- 

move clamp, which 

Lifts of lightly. If the food 
was cooked enough cap is beld 


Read this ad again. 


tight by vacuum, and contents 
cannot spoil, as no air can leak 
in. If cap loosens, contents 
were not cooked enough toster- 
ilize, and can be bezted again 
and saved. The Economy auto- 
matically informsyou 
if contents are in pro- 
per condition to put 
away. When ready 
to use, puncture cap 
with can opener and 
pry off lightly. No 
sprained wrists, no 
unscrewing, nohands 
gashed by broken glass. No glass 
particles in food; no smelly top; 
contents fresh and sweet 
as the day you put 
them up. CAPS 200 doz. 


really is 
do. T 


Economy Jar, and we will 
you free a book of 
Write direct to main office. 
KERR GLASS MFG. CO. 
147 North 4th St. 
PORTLAND, ORFGON 
Eastern Off. Dept. J, Philas, 


fully appreciate how much The Economy Jar 
butes to delicious, healthful, economical cookery. 


Pa, b 
We want all good housewives to 


WASHINGTON 
NEWS-LETTER 
EXPONENT OF CHRISTOLOGY. 


OLIVER C. SABIN, - - 


EDITOR 


Every number replete with Lessons, Leo- 
tures and Editorials on Metaphysi- 
cal Healing, especially the 


METHODS 
TAUGHT 
BY JESUS 


AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


Subseription Rates $1 a year, Foreign, $1.25. 
1329 M St., N. W.. Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 
I will 


ONE CASE EE.  heatone 


case in each neighborhood, no matter what the disease or 
how serious, free of charge. A healed case is my best ad- 
vertisement. Address, with stamped envelope, Editor 
“Occult Truth Seeker,’ Lawrence, Kansas, 


When replying to advertisements please mention Tue NAUTILUS. 
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